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For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 
By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 

The Order of the Black Star. 


Colonel Silsbee’s manner was deliberate, and 
his voice was very firm as he began to speak. 

“TI promised your committee,’’ he said, ‘‘to give 
you my decision at this time in the matter of your 
proposed holiday. I will say, at the outset, that 
your request, if it may be considered a request, 
cannot be granted. Perhaps I should leave the 
matter there, and refrain from giving you the 
reasons for my decision; but this is an unusual 
case, and I will take the unusual course of 
explaining my action. 

“There are several good reasons for my 
decision to deny what you ask. In the first 
place, it would have been impossible to make 
the proper arrangements between the time your 
petition was handed to me and the time at 
which it would have been necessary to start. 
Moreover, I am informed that the woods are 
still too damp to make it quite safe for you to 
spend a whole day there. Some of you are 
quite delicate in health, and I should not be 
willing to allow you thus to expose yourselves. 

“‘These reasons would be sufficient on which 
to base a refusal of your demand if there were 
no others; but there are others, and they are 
such as to make a refusal necessary simply as a 
matter of school discipline. 

“I cannot—no teacher could—receive with 
favor a paper couched in such language as is 
the one which you have presented to me this 
morning. A holiday in this school is not a 
matter of right, but of grace. That must be 
plainly understood. Petitions must be so 
worded as to imply authority in the principal; 
if they are not, they certainly will not be 
granted; they will not even be considered. 
More than that, the presentation hereafter of 
such a petition as the one of this morning will 
be regarded not only as a breach of courtesy, 
but of discipline, and will be acted upon accord- 
ingly. ‘ 

«] will take this opportunity to add something 
more. There has been for some weeks a spirit 
of disorder prevalent among you which must be 
effectually quelled before any favors can be 
shown to the school as a whole. We have 
been very patient with you, and have tried to 
temper justice with mercy. Now I desire to give 
you fair notice that I propose to be master here, 
and that the rules of this school, and the orders 
of my teachers and officers, must be obeyed to 
the letter. If any boy chooses to dispute this 
point practically, we shall make it convenient to 
do without him at Riverpark. 

“But, while desiring and intending to main- 
tain strict discipline in the school, I desire to be 
not only fair and just, but magnanimous; and 
when I discover a better feeling on your part, 
and an honest effort to live up to your duties as 
gentlemen and soldiers, I shall most assuredly 
meet you more than half-way. 

“Let this be made manifest by your conduct, 
and it will not be necessary for you to present 
petitions ; it will be my pleasure to anticipate your 
reasonable desires for enjoyment, and to indulge 
them without the asking. 

‘‘Now you understand me. I regret that in thus 
speaking to you it is necessary for me to address 
the school as a whole. There are manly boys 
here who deserve only words of commendation. 
They are the more deserving, because they have 
maintained a high standing in the midst of adverse 
influences. I take this opportunity to thank them 
publicly. 

“Officer of the day, you may call the classes.” 

The last words were addressed to the cadet 
official who sat at the desk. Then Colonel Silsbee 
descended from the platform, crossed the room, 
and entered his office. 

There was no opportunity for the petitioners to 
take counsel together concerning the refusal of 
their petition until the recess for luncheon at 
twelve o’clock. The sandwiches were brought up, 
as usual, in a huge tray, and placed on the desk, 
and each boy took one as he passed by in the 
march from the school-room. A minute later, in 
the drill-hall, the petitioners gathered in excited 
groups, and discussed the situation loudly. 


There was general disappointment, and not a| be, for liberty! I say —” 








little ill-feeling; there were even some expressions 
of downright anger. 

A few of the boys boldly declared their deter- 
mination to take a holiday at the first opportunity 
with or without leave; but, for the greater num- 
ber, the determined words and earnest manner of 
Colonel Silsbee had acted as a temporary check to 
the formation of projects involving any breach of 
the rules. 

The recess was only fifteen minutes in length, 
and the students were soon all back in the school- 
room, where the usual order of exercises was 
carried out; but nobody remembered a day on 
which all the recitations had been so poor, and 


THE NEW BROTHERHOOD. 


everybody was glad when the afternoon session 
was at an end. 

At two o’clock came dinner. Drill was from 
three to four. After that the session for delin- 
quents, and then an hour’s respite before retreat. 

During this interval, a half-dozen of the lead- 
ing spirits of disorder locked themselves in Fry- 
ant’s room to discuss plans for ‘‘getting even with 
the old man.”’ It seemed to be ‘“‘the sense of the 
meeting”’ that a holiday should be had, regardless 
of the morning’s refusal. 

The only questions at issue were, how, when 
and where the project could be carried out. No 
one was quite bold enough, as yet, to propose that 
the school, as a body, or any material part of it, 
should set out for a holiday, purposely and delib- 
erately, against the will of the principal. That 
would be open rebellion. But as the discussion 
and feeling both waxed warmer, the approach to 
such an end became more apparent. 

‘“‘He’s tyrannized over us long enough!”’ ex- 
claimed Drake. ‘If we don’t show him what our 
rights are, an’ take ’em, we'll get to be nigger 
slaves before the term’s done!’ 

‘Talk about our being gentlemen and soldiers !”’ 
protested another, pompously. ‘We are, and 
more. But when oppression grows too severe, 
even soldiers rebel against it, and the civilized 
world upholds them in rebellion. I say go! I 
say run up the black flag! I say fight, if need 

















There came a knock at the door, and the impas- | should hold all matters secret and meet again in 
sioned orator lapsed into sudden and trembling| the same room immediately after supper, the 
silence; but it was only one of the delinquents, | members of the new order hurried away. 
who had heard of the meeting, and desired to| On no one in the school had Colonel Silsbee’s 
participate in it. He was allowed to enter. | address of the morning fallen with greater severity 

Not long afterward another one came, and still | than on Brightly. The strong denunciation of the 
others, until finally the room was full of excited | language of the petition had cut deeply into his 
and rebellious boys. The latest comer was| sensibilities. Every boy in the school knew that 
Plumpy. he had drawn the paper; he believed that Colonel 

“Plumpy,” said Fryant, authoritatively, ‘this | Silsbee himself knew it. 
is a secret brotherhood, with a well-defined object. He had of late grown partially indifferent to 
Do you desire to join the mystic fraternity ?” his suspension and disgrace; even the stings of 

“Tf the court knows herself,’ answered the fat| conscience were becoming somewhat dulled; but 
boy, ‘‘she do.”’ now came a thrust at his pride and vanity that 
not only made new, deep wounds, but set the 
old ones bleeding afresh. It roused within him 
a spirit of resentment that he had not felt be- 
fore; it changed his moodiness into reckless 
obstinacy; it gave him an excuse to take 
another long leap downward. 

He had descended, by degrees, from his lofty 
height of six months before, one step after 
another, three steps at a time, until, with this 
latest plunge, he found himself down among 
the common elements, among ignoble spirits, 
mixing with the lawless crowd. 

He felt, indeed, the shame, the disgrace, the 
humiliation of it all; he suffered far more than 
he himself knew. But he had allowed this 
insidious disease so to sap his moral strength 
and weaken his force of character, that he had 
now neither the courage nor the will to make 
the attempt to climb back to manhood and 
self-respect. 

The situation had become so manifestly 
serious that Harple again made the attempt, 
that afternoon, to reason his misguided chum 
into a different state of mind. The good fellow 
was patient, persevering, tearfully earnest, but, 
alas! he was wholly unsuccessful. The de- 
moralized student was in no mood even to listen 
with respect. He repelled every kind advance 
with sharp impatience. He was excited and 
feverish, he paced the floor nervously ; he was 
fast losing control of his own will. 

Harple’s alarm increased rapidly and mate- 
rially. He put on his cap, went downstairs, and 
walked out alone across the fields, trying to 
devise some plan of rescue for his friend. He 
felt that the danger was great and immediate. 

Brede was no less annoyed and excited about 
the result of the petition than was Brightly 
himself. His name had been the first one 
signed to it. He felt that Colonel Silsbee’s 
denunciation had been aimed directly at him, 
and it roused anger and resentment in his breast 
also. 

Since the night of his visit to Colonel Silsbee’s 
office, after the fight between Brightly and 
Belcher, his lower nature had come to the 
front, and had manifested itself in a hundred 
ugly ways, and since the hour when Brightly’s 
bold lie blocked his path to sweet revenge, he 
had made no effort to hold his evil disposition 
in check. Stings of jealousy, hurts of reproof, 
pangs of disappointment had so clouded and 

“Very well. Let’s initiate him into the—| embittered for him the passing days, that not even 
the —” his fondness for flattery or pride of position could 

“Order of the Black Star,’”’ suggested some one. | keep him longer above the level toward which his 

“Yes, Order of the Black Star. Now, John | natural inclinations were constantly drawing him. 
Porcupine Fatness de Montmorency Jones, re-| And now, this morning, the last straw had 
move all unnecessary clothing from above your | fallen; he could bear the burden of respectability 
waist.” no longer. He threw discretion and even self- 

‘*Will you allow me first to make my will, gen- | respect to the winds and declared his readiness 
tlemen? ‘Let but the commons hear this testa-| to take part in any rebellious plan for pleasure, 
ment, which, pardon me, I do not mean to —’” no matter how desperate or how disorderly. 

“No! no!” shouted a half-dozen boys, poun- So a strange thing happened. When the con- 
cing on him, pulling off his coat and vest, and| spirators met in Fryant’s room that evening, 
opening wide the bosom of his shirt. according to agreement, both Brightly and Brede 

‘‘Bring forth the ink indelible, and set the seal | were present with them. 
of our most noble order on his brawny front.’ Every boy wondered at that; every one knew 

A mucilage-brush was dipped into an ink bottle | that they were rivals and enemies, and had been 
by some one, and a great rude star was hastily | since the first week they were at the school 
daubed on the fat boy’s bared and ample breast, | together. Every one knew that the exalted posi- 
in spite’of his struggles and his squeals. tions to which both had attained were the result, 

The operation served to put new ideas into the | in great part, of the ungenerous rivalry between 
fertile mind of Drake. them, of the strong determination on the part of 

“Let’s have a genuine society,’’ he said, ‘‘and | each to outdo the other for the mere sake of out- 
have a black star for a badge, and every one that | doing. Every one knew, moreover, that during 
belongs to it wear it under the lapel of his coat, or | the last few weeks the feeling between them had 
inside his jacket.” degenerated into downright bitterness and hate. 

The idea was caught up enthusiastically, and in| Yet here they were, ready to join hands with 
a few moments a dozen hands were busy cutting each other and their companions in any wild 
rude stars out of paper, daubing them with black | scheme for the upheaval of discipline and the 
ink, and pinning them to coats and vests. In the | inauguration of rebellion. 
midst of this occupation the signal for retreat was| The door was locked and the meeting began its 
heard, and, with an understanding that they , secret session. The most important thing that 
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suggested itself was a grip, the fashion of which, 
after much discussion, was decided on. Then a 
password was adopted. Finally, it occurred to 
some one to suggest that the society should have 
officers. 

Plumpy spoke up. ‘I move,” he said, ‘that 
Captain Brede be the Chief High Muck-a-Muck 
of this Benighted Band of Brothers.” 

For once, his words were taken seriously, and 
by whispered votes Brede was elected Chief. 

“Now,” continued Plumpy, ‘I nominate Tem- 
porary Ex-Lieutenant Brightly for Grand Scribbler 
of the Lone Goose Quill, Great Splasher of the 
Blood-red Seal, Most Gorgeous Manipulator of the 
Golden Purse, and —”’ 

Brightly stepped out from the crowd. ‘I don’t 
want your offices,” he said, impatiently. ‘I’m 
ready to go with you any time, anywhere, and do 
my part; but I don’t want your offices.” 

The zeal for electing officers suddenly died out, 
and excited discussion ensued as to how and 
when the object of the organization could be best | 
accom plished. 

It was finally agreed that the chairman should 
appoint a committee of five to decide upon that 
matter. The rest were to hold themselves in 
readiness to go, at a moment’s notice, whenever 
the committee should give the word, and to follow 
without question the lead of the chief Among 
his five advisers Brede did not appoint Brightly. 

The drum, sounding the call for the evening 
session, interrupted the deliberations of the con- 
spirators, and, one by one, they passed quietly 
into the hall and down the stairs. The short 
recess preceding tattoo was devoted to proselyting, 
and before taps sounded that mght, many an 
ink-splashed paper star was pinned in a hidden 
place on coat or vest. 

In the school at large there was feverish excite- 
ment. Those who were not in the secret were 
puzzled by the general air of mystery which pre- 
vailed. Those who were in the conspiracy gath- 
ered in whispering groups and discussed the situa 
tion. 

Morning came but the excitement had not 
abated; indeed, it had grown in intensity. At 
the breakfast-table the teachers noted the spirit 
of suppressed turbulence which seemed to be in 
the air, and feared trouble. Two of them went 
to Colonel Silsbee as soon as the dining-room was 
clear and gave expression to their fear. They 
related various matters which had attracted their 
attention during the previous day and evening, 
and which seemed to indicate that serious mis- 
chief was brewing. 

In the meantime, in the drill-hall, down in a 
corner by the armory, Brede was holding a con- 
sultation with his committee. The discussion was 
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offence. Others were carried away in the whirl 

of passion and excitement, and still others, reck- 

less of results, caring nothing for either past or 

future, went without a thought beyond the desire 

to go. HomER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 





VERNAL WELCOME. 


Thou smiling Spring! Again thy praise 
s on the lip of streams; 

And the waterfalls loud anthems raise 

By day and in their dreams; 
The lakes that glitter on the plain 

Sing with the stirring breeze, 
And the voice of welcome sounds again 

From the surge upon the seas. 

—J. O. Rockwell. 


— ~<~@>—____—_- 
For the Companion, 
A LUCKY SLIP. 


A bar had formed off Warble’s Wharf, so that a 
whaler could not lie at it, nor anywhere near it; but 
this was not a matter of any especial consequence, 


| for more than thirty years had passed since a whaler 


and that wharf had had anything to do with each 
other. 

It was a wharf in ruins; and almost as badly 
dilapidated was the oil-house that stood on the end 
of it, with great doors which opened out over the 
water so that a gangway could be rigged directly 
across a ship’s rail and into the big room where the 
barrels of whale-oil were stored. 

But these doors were never opened now, nor was 
the little sliding door that shut down fairly into the 
water, and, when it was raised, opened a channel 
into which a boat could be floated. Both of these 
doors were fastened on the inside, and the door that 
opened on the wharf was fastened with a padlock 
as big as a small cabbage, and as rusty as if it had 
been towed astern of the Harmony Home during a 
whole cruise. 

The Harmony Home was the whaler that used to 
discharge her cargo into the oil-house. She had 
been owned and sailed by Capt. Tranquil Warble, 
and for a long while she and her commander had 
the reputation of being the luckiest ship and the 
luckiest captain afloat. 

Captain Warble was coining money, the Greyshells 
people said,—Greyshells was the name of the little 
port,—and was getting richer and richer every year. 
Moreover, he was hoarding his money in coin. 

“No banks fur me,” said Captain Warble, ‘“‘an’ no 
reel estate, nuther. I tried banks in ’37, an’ where 
was I after they all broke, I’d like t? know? An’ I 
tried reel estate in ’50; an’ after th’ man I’d bought 
it frum got clean off to Californy, another man come 
along an’ proved a mortgage on it, an’ where was 1 
then? No, no! Hard dollars hid in a place that 
nobody but me knows about, thet’s my style. Thet’s 
safe, an’ thet’s sure!” 

This was all very well so long as good luck at 
tended the Harmony Home’s cruisings; but when 
the news came down from the Northern seas that 





an animated one. 

“I say to-day!"’ exclaimed Fryant. “Now! | 
there’s no time like the present; we’ll never have | 
a better chance.’ 

‘But we're not ready,’’ protested another; 
‘‘we've got no plan, we don’t know where we’re | 
going !”"’ 

“It don’t matter where we go,”’ insisted Drake, 
‘anywhere to get out of this place; an’ we don’t 
want a plan, that "ud be too much like a regular 
holiday. It’s a hundred times jollier to let things 
turn up as they will, an’ take "em as they come. 
I say go!” 

“The only way to decide it,’”’ said Brede, ‘‘is to | 
vote on it. Whatever a majority of us vote to do 
we'll do, and we can’t afford to lose any time 
about it either. All you who want to take a holi- 
day to-day say ‘Aye’ !’’ 

There was a chorus of ayes. There was but 
one dissenting voice in the committee and the 
owner of that was soon won over. 

‘*Now, let’s have it unanimous,”’ said Fryant; 
‘*put the motion again, Brede.”’ 

The motion was put again and was carried with 
a yell. 

The other students, many of whom were gath- 
ered in whispering groups, or were passing rapidly 
from one group to another, startled by this unusual 
sound, turned toward Brede and his companions 
to learn the cause of it. Fryant broke away from 
the group and started toward the middle of the 
floor, gesticulating wildly. 

“The time has come!’’ he cried. ‘Order of the 
Black Star, we go to-day !—now—ready—get your 
caps—follow us—come on !”’ 

For a moment there was dead silence. Every 
one was too astonished to speak or to move; the 
order to go had come with such startling sudden- 
ness. Then Brede made a dash for his cap. 
Others ran for theirs. There was a general move- 
ment toward the drill-hall door. Talking and 
shouting began again. Some one cried, “‘Show 
your stars!’’ and in a moment the ink-splashed 
paper stars were displayed outside of coats and 
jackets. Plumpy produced one on which he had 
labored zealously the night before, and which 
covered his entire breast. 

Outside there was a moment’s halt. Brede had 
turned toward his rash followers, many of whom 
were pale and trembling with excitement, and 
cried, tragically : 

“All cowards turn back! All men and soldiers 
follow me!’’ 

Then, closely surrounded by the leading spirits 
of rebellion, he moved rapidly across the drill- 
ground toward the high board fence that enclosed 
Riverpark on the south. The rest followed them 
like frightened sheep. 


the Harmony Home had been nipped in the ice, and 
had gone to the bottom with every soul on board of 
her, the captain’s financial methods did not make 
quite so satisfactory a showing, for the captain’s 
widow had not the least notion in the world where 
the fortune in hard dollars, that now was hers, was 
to be found. 

She looked in all the likely places for it, and in all 
the unlikely places that she could think of,—and she 
thought of a good many,—but not a trace of it did 
she find. At last, while she still was looking for it, 
she died. 

Then her daughter, Miss Ruth Warble,—who was 
then a young girl and very energetic, though that 
seemed hard to believe now,—began the search. And 
Miss Ruth spent all of her youth and most of her 
energy in searching; and here she was now, forty 
years old and looking fifty, with her fortune as 
safely hidden as ever, and herself still as poor as 
anybody could be outside of the town farm. 

Miss Ruth was a thin, sour, sharp-tongued little 
woman, but the Greyshells people, who were very 
sorry for her, said that it was no wonder that she 
was so thin, when she got so little to eat, and that 
she was the less to blame for her sourness and sharp- 
ness than she would have been had her temper been 
less sorely tried. 

For Theodore Rodford—widely and, I am pained 
fo add, somewhat unfavorably known, as “that 
Teddy Rodford”’—the old oil-house down on Warble’s 
wharf had a wonderful attraction. He had peeped 
through the chinks in the boards time and again, 
and what he had seen inside had made him wildly 
eager to explore it thoroughly. 

For strewn about the floor were old harpoons, and 
piles of delightful ropes, and big and little blocks, 
and oars. He was almost certain that he could 
make out among the shadows, under the stairway 
leading to the sail-loft that was over the store-house, 
a little brass cannon, partly covered with a bit of 
old sail. 

Thinking of that cannon, and of what he could do 
with it if he only could get hold of it, sometimes 
kept him awake at night. He even had tried on 
several occasions to make friends with Miss Ruth, 
to the end that he might gain permission to investi- 
gate this delectable place. Once—when he discovered 
the Barkum’s pigs in Miss Ruth’s garden, and drove 
them out before any great harm had been done—he 
almost had succeeded. 

To Miss Ruth, in her poverty, the loss of her gar- 
den stuff would have been a very serious matter. 
She was truly grateful to Teddy for saving it, and 
told him so with some warmth. Indeed, she even 
went so far as to add the somewhat equivocal com- 
pliment that “it was a comfort to know that he 
wasn’t bad all the time, anyway.” 

Being thus encouraged, he was emboldened to ask 
her if she wouldn’t, sometime or other, let him 
take a look around in her oil-house. And Miss Ruth, 
still mellowed by her gratitude, said almost kindly 
that maybe sometime or other she would. 

Nye’s Wharf, down on the Point, was where the 
boys usually went in swimming. Warble’s Wharf 
was nearer, but because of the bar the swimming 





happened, one hot June day, that Teddy felt too 
lazy to walk all the way down to the Point, so he 

thought that he would just step down to Warble’s 

Wharf and get cooled off a little. He whistled for 

Noah Barkum, but as Noah did not hear him, he 

had to go alone. 

Although it was low water and the bar was bare, 

there was a cool-looking pool just in front of and 

shaded by the old oil-house, and into this pool 

he settled down very comfortably. While he was 

sitting on the sandy bottom in this pleasant place, 

with only his head out of water, he made a very 
exciting and delightful discovery. 

It was dead low tide, and the stone foundation 

wall of the oil-house was bare clear down to the 
tops of the piles on which it rested. The sliding 
door was out of water entirely. To his joy, Teddy 
perceived that so large a part of one corner of this 
door had been knocked away,—probably by a bang 
from the nose of some badly steered boat in a long 

past time,—that a boy twice as big as he was could 
wriggle through the hole! 

It is only just to Teddy to state that he did debate 
briefly with himself the propriety of taking advan- 
tage of his discovery, and it also is but just to add 
that on this occasion his logic and his conclusion 
were equally unsound. Miss Ruth frequently had 
forbidden him to climb over her fences, he admitted, 
but she never, he reasoned, had said a word about 
forbidding him to go through holes in her doors 
Indeed, so far from having said that he must not 
enter the oil-house, he had her own word for it that 
perhaps some day he might go in there. 

Very likely, he thought, she might have meant to 
take him in that very day, and had forgotten about 
it, in which case, of course, she would be glad to 
find that her forgetfulness had been set right by his 
own energetic action. Of course, this settled the 
matter; he would be very sorry, he thought, that 
Miss Ruth should be uncomfortable on his account. 

He gave a look up and down the river to see if 
anybody in a boat was in sight,—a curiously anxious 
look, considering that he had so well convinced him- 
self that what he was about to do was just what 
Miss Ruth wanted him to do,—and then, having 
assured himself that the coast was clear, he slipped 
out of the water and across the bit of bare sand, 
and through the hole. 

When he was fairly inside,—again considering 
what a perfect right he had to be there,—it certainly 
was odd that the very first thing that he thought of 
was a burglary, of which he had seen an account 
a few days before in the New Bedford newspaper. 

But presently the excitement of discovery over. 
came his qualms of conscience, and he began with 
great interest to examine his surroundings by the 
uncertain light that entered through the hole that 
he had come in by, and that filtered through the 
cracks in the old walls in long gleams of scnshine 
which cut across the shadows like golden wires. 

He found himself in something like a little open 
dock in the floor of the oil-house; evidently a place 
where, in former times, a boat had been kept. Steps, 
black and rotten with age, led to the level of the 
floor. Up these slippery steps Teddy went gingerly. 
His first object of investigation was the shadowy 
place under the stairway. He found that he had been 
right. It was a cannon, a little six-pounder, such as 
whalers used to carry to fire signals with, and it was 
a regular little beauty. 

If he only could manage to get the use of that 
cannon for the approaching Fourth of July, he 
thought, how gloriously could he celebrate that 
glorious day! 

He did not stop to examine the other interesting 
things which were scattered about him. With these, 
thanks to his frequent peepings through the cracks, 
he already was tolerably familiar. The sail-loft was 
an undiscovered country that he longed to explore, 
so up the stairway that led to it he went, two steps 
at a time. 

The loft was far lighter than the room below, for 
the sunbeams came through the cracks in the roof 
as well as through the cracks in the walls. It wasa 
great bare place, with some old sails piled up in one 
corner, some sail-making gear still lying on a little 
bench, and some chalk-marks still on the floor that 
doubtless showed the exact cut of the Harmony 
Home’s last suit of sails. 

There was something a little awesome in finding 
all these things just as Captain Warble, years and 
years before, had left them; almost a suggestion 
that at any moment the captain himself might come 
up the stairs. 

But unpleasant thoughts of this nature were driven 
quickly and completely out of Teddy’s head as he 
caught sight of a delightful fat little tub of a boat, 
standing close to the side wall at the end of the 
building nearest to the water, carefully chocked up 
on blocks so that it stood on an even keel. The 
oars, and a little mast with the sail wrapped around 
it, lay fore and aft on the thwarts; and the rudder, 
all ready to be shipped, was lying in the stern- 
sheets. 

Running tackle was rove to rings in the bow and 
stern, and to stout hooks in the ridge-pole of the 
roof. The ends of the lines were coiled away neatly 
over belaying-pins in two of the upright beams. 

Then Teddy perceived that a great trap-door, 
rigged with counter-weights, opened in the floor just 
over the little dock below. Obviously, this was the 
identical boat for which the dock had been built. 

So here the boat was, in perfect order—except 
that her seams had opened a little, and that would 
be all right when she had been a day or two in the 
water—and with everything ready for lowering her 
down into the dock once more, and away for a jolly 
cruise! 

As he thought of what fun he could have in that 
boat—along with Noah Barkum and Lem Harbud 
and Pud Nye and, perhaps, Sam Wyburn—he forgot 
everything else in the world; even the little brass 
cannon and the Fourth of July. 

He wanted to go right to work at swinging the 
boat up by the tackle and then lowering her through 
the trap-door, but he found, to his surprise, by the 
way that the light was fading that the sun must be 
nearly down. Accordingly he went downstairs 
again, and found that the tide was half in, and that 
the hole in the door was a foot under water. 

There was a pin that held the door down, and when 








Some went, realizing fully the enormity of their 


was not very good there, even at high water; but it 


the door easily—for it, also, was hung with counter 
weights—so he got out without diving, and pulled 
the door down again. Even at high tide he saw 
the water would not be much more than two feet 
deep. Now that the door was not fastened he would 
roll up his trousers and wade in whenever he chose 
to. 

After he had got out of the oil-house, and into his 
clothes again, Teddy had some twinges of conscience 
in regard to the liberties that he had been taking with 
Miss Ruth Warble’s property. These twinges were 
but feeble on the following morning, however, and 
he scarcely could eat his breakfast, so eager was he 
to get to work at setting the little boat afloat. 
Anyhow, he thought by way of salve to his con 
science, it would be good for the boat to put it in the 
water and swell its seams tight. He decided that it 
would be time enough after he had performed this 
useful and friendly act for the improvement of Miss 
Ruth’s boat to ask Miss Ruth’s permission to go out 
in her. 

He hesitated a little as to whether he should or 
should not take Noah along with him, but finally 
decided that there would be more excitement in 
doing this part of the work alone, and then spring- 
ing his discovery on Noah and the other boys when 
the boat was all ready for her first cruise. 

It was just half-tide when he went down to the 
wharf and there was only about a foot of water at 
the sliding-door. He was barefooted to start with, 
and it did not take him many minutes to roll up his 
trousers, slip down the edge of the wharf, open the 
door and shut it behind him, and then scamper 
upstairs to the sail-loft. It was the most splendid 
thing that he ever had had anything to do with, he 
thought; and he was so excited over it that he 
quivered from head to foot. 

It is possible that Teddy would have quivered still 
more violently, had he known that Miss Ruth Warble 
had happened to see him go down on her wharf and 
then disappear over the edge of it—that she had felt 
instinctively that something was going wrong, and 
had made up her mind to go down to the wharf her- 
‘self, as soon as she had finished paring a panful of 
June apples, and see what he was up to. 

Notwithstanding his excitement, Teddy went at 
his work very judiciously. His plan was to swing 
the boat up by the tackles—hauling alternately at 
the bow and stern, and making each line fast to its 
belaying-pin before he went at the other—until she 
was free of the chocks and high enough above the 
floor for the trap-door to open; then, keeping a 
couple of turns of the ropes around the belaying- 
pins so that the boat would not get away from him, 
lower ker first at the bow and then at the stern until 
he had her safe in the dock below. 

This was a good plan; but he encountered serious 
difficulties in executing it. The bow came up all 
right, but for the life of him he could not budge the 
stern. 

This was discouraging; but Teddy was a lad of 
expedients, and had not lived ail his life on the sea- 
shore without learning something about rigging. 

There were plenty of blocks and ropes lying around, 
and it did not take him long to rig a snatch-block to 
a beam and to the end of the line that he had been 
hauling on. With this double purchase, by putting 
out all of his strength, he was able to raise the boat’s 
stern. 

It was the queerest thing in the world, he thought, 
that the stern of that boat should be so heavy. It 
seemed as though it were made of solid iron. At 
last he got the boat clear of the chocks, and got the 
line made fast just in time to meet the jerk on it 
that came as the boat—now hanging free by the falls 
from the ridge-pole of the roof—swung across nearly 
the whole width of the loft, with such a lunge that 
the ridge-pole bent and creaked, and the whole 
framework of the old oil-house swayed as though 
it were coming down by the run. 

Teddy was glad to take a good rest at this stage of 
the proceedings, while the boat swung backward and 
forward, like a great pendulum, flashing through the 
rays of sunlight. The particles of dust which the 
jar had shaken loose from everything danced up 
and down these sunbeams, and also danced up 
Teddy’s nose and set him to sneezing at such a rate 
that he thought he should sneeze his head off. 

By the time that the boat had stopped swinging, 
and hung steadily by the falls just clear of the floor, 
he was pretty well rested and ready to go to work 
again. To open the trap-door he must raise the boat 
about six feet. He went at the ropes with a will, 
hauling away easily at the bow-fall, and tugging at 
the stern-fall, with the double purchase, with all his 
might. At last the bow was high enough, and one 
more tussle with that dreadfully heavy stern would 
make everything clear for him to open the trap-door 
and lower away. 

At about this time, also, Miss Ruth had finished 
paring her pan of June apples. 

Teddy strained away at his tackle with all his 
strength, stopping to rest and to puff like a porpoise 
after each round, but gaining steadily. At last the 
boat swung level, a clear six feet above the floor, 
and victory was almost within his grasp. 

It was just as he had reached this almost triumph- 
ant point in his labors, and had turned to make the 
rope fast to the belaying-pin while he opened the 
trap-door—at this critical moment Miss Ruth War- 
ble’s spectacled face showed at the top of the stairs, 
and Miss Ruth Warble’s sharp voice exclaimed : 

“Why, Teddy Rodford! Of all created things, 
what badness are you doing here?” 

Teddy jumped asif he had been shot. The rope 
slipped from his hands and whizzed through the 
blocks, and that tremendously heavy stern of the 
little boat flashed downward through the sunlight. 
With a bang and a crash of splintering wood, it 
struck a beam with such force that the old oil-house 
swayed and trembled and seemed in a fair way to 
fall to pieces there and then. 

With this banging and crashing was also a most 
curious, jingling sound; and very astonishing was 
its cause. As the stern of the boat struck the beam, 
the stern-sheets were broken all to pieces, and out of 
the stern-locker poured a stream of gold and silver 
coins which jingled as they fell, and which blazed 
and glittered as the sunbeams touched them while 
they went rolling every which way over the floor. 

In the silence which followed this outburst of 
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stood and stared at each other, across more silver 
and gold, and five-dollar pieces, and ten-dollar pieces 
and even twenty-dollar pieces, than either of them 
ever had seen anywhere, and certainly more than 
they ever were likely to see again loose on the floor 
of a sail-loft. 

And so the lost fortune that Capt. Tranquil Warble 
had hidden in this queer place, before he sailed away 
in the Harmony Home to his death in the Northern 
seas, was found at last. THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOSJEMAN ELEPHANT-HUNT. 


If war be excepted, there is no pursuit or occupa- 
tion which is so engrossing to a South African Kaffir 
as hunting. Whether he hunts single-handed or in 
company with his fellows, he pursues the game with 
absolute enthusiasm. He must hunt to obtain meat 
for his daily necessities, and he has only his native 
sagacity, aided by rude weapons, to oppose the 
mighty brute force of the elephant, or the lightning 
speed of the “blesbok” and zebra. 

During my residence of three years at the Kim- 
berley Diamond Fields, in Griqualand West, I made 
several excursions up country. I was able to speak 
the Zulu tongue, which I learned from the natives 
working at the Fields, and I had opportunities of 
mingling with the natives, and studying their habits 
and methods of hunting which seldom fall to the 
luck of the average white man. 

On one occasion my Kaffir servant and myself had 





journeyed some hundred miles north of Bechuana- 
land after big game. Then we came upon a hunting | 
party of Bosjemans, or Bushmen, who are the finest | 
specimens of the Hottentot race, and the greatest | 


stationary forms, dart away unharmed to some depth 
of the forest. 

About two hours after the start our guide signalled 
a halt, and, leaving us for half an hour, made a de- 
tour of observation alone. He returned with the 
news that the large bull elephant we were following 
had come to a halt at the pools about half a mile 
ahead. He informed us that great caution must be 
observed, as he was very restless and wary, and the 
undergrowth was thick, which would necessitate 
great activity on the part of the hunters. 

We then spread out in a semicircle, each man 
gliding from tree to tree like a shadow, until we 
reached a small glade, or opening, that faced the 
pool. My guide led me round to the opposite side 
of the pool to where I could see all that occurred, 
and yet not be near enough to disturb the huge 
animal by my less skilful movement in the dense 
cover, or by the more glaring color of my clothes. 

I stood behind the trunk of a great tree, distant 
perhaps one hundred and fifty yards from the ele- 
phant, who stood between two large trees, fitfully 
sleeping, and displaying no signs of motion save an 





occasional spasmodic flap of his large ears. The 
pool was about thirty yards wide, and apparently 
not deep. Suddenly something fell with a slight 
“ping” into the water. It was an arrow that had 
been shot into the air to give the intimation that the | 
horns of the semicircle had closed in. 

Now began the finest specimen of stalking under | 
difficulties I ever beheld. The silence of early | 
morning reigned around, broken only by the scream | 
of a parrot or cry of a monkey, for the increasing 
heat was fast silencing these noisy creatures. | 


My guide touched my arm, and, following the 
direction of his eyes, which scintillated with ex- 
citement like those of a basilisk, I saw a dark form 


than one arrow or spear is required to supply a 
sufficiency of the poison. 

At last, a daring young Bosjeman, who had been 
conspicuous throughout the attack, thrust his spear 
right through the brute’s proboscis. As the mad 
dened beast turned upon him he ran toward the 
pool. His foot caught in a vine, and before he could 
extricate himself the elephant was upon him. 

A cry went up from the entire band, who gave 
their comrade up for lost. The brute reached down 
with his trunk, intending to raise the unfortunate | 
hunter high over his head and dash him to a pulp 
against the nearest tree. But as the trunk straight- 
ened out and seized the prostrate man, I threw my 
number four to my shoulder and sent its ounce ball 
crashing into the one vulnerable spot in an ele- 
phant’s head that lies just above the eyes. 

The mighty beast gripped the man, half-raised 
him with a last effort, and then plunging heavily 
forward, fell tothe ground. The man was thrown | 
into a mimosa bush fully thirty feet away, but be- 
yond a few bruises he escaped unhurt. 

Some little time was spent in congratulations, and 
in examining the dead body, withdrawing the arrows 
and replacing them in the quivers, and the other 
thousand and one things incidental upon the killing 
of big game. 

As anight must be spent on the spot, baked ele- 
phant’s foot was the first thing in order. Four holes 
were speedily dug with assagais, and fires built in 
each; as these fires burned down they were replen- 
ished with dry wood. When the holes were suffici- 
ently heated, the Kaffirs, by means of a long pole, 
scraped the hot embers out, each man standing the 
intense heat as long as he could, and then giving 
place to the next. One foot was then rolled into 
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putrefaction, and rendering the task of withdrawing 
the tusks much easier than if the solid bone had to 
be chipped away piecemeal. 

During the whole of the following day the natives, 
my servant included, rolled about in what must 
have been acute pain, caused by over-eating. On the 
second day they became convalescent, and a start 
was made for their kraal, or village, to which I 
accompanied them. Thence I soon continued my 


| journey back to the Fields. 


Some four months later, a Bosjeman “runner”’, or 
messenger, made his appearance at Kimberley, and 
inquired for me. He brought me a small package 
containing a magnificent specimen of native work 
in the shape of a wallet made of the skin of the 


| elephant whose killing I have related. Its prepara- 


tion had occupied several weeks’ constant labor and 
attention of the young hunter who had been seized 
by the elephant and whose life I had saved by my 
fortunate shot. WILF. P. POND. 
+e 
THE MADONNA. 
Her lips are warm with mother-love 
And blessedness, and from her eyes 
Looks the mute, questioning surprise 
Of one who hears a voice above. 
—Ellen Burroughs, 
a ee 


For the Companion. 


OUR YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


Let the newspapers and politicians bewail if they 
will the decay of the \merican navy and merchant 
marine. There is still one branch of maritime affairs 
in which America has every reason to rejoice. The 


hunters in the world. My servant was a Bosjeman 
himself, and after a few words had passed between him 
and the chief, I was invited to join the party, which was 
following the fresh ‘‘spoor,” or footprints, of elephants. 

There were forty-three hunters in the party, all of 
whom were “ringmen”; that is, they wore the gum head- 
ring of the warrior as distinguished from the unadorned 
head of the “boy.” They were armed with the usual 
weapons of the tribe, a spear, or assagai, about four feet 
in length, and the bow and small but terrible arrows 
which they use with such deadly effect. 

These arrows are about eighteen inches long, and are 
made of four distinct parts. The first is the shaft, about 
a foot in length, and about as thick as a lead-pencil, made 
from the common Kaffir reed; it is bound at either end 
with the intestines of some animal, put on when wet and 
allowed to dry. One end of the shaft is cut off trans- 
versely; the other is notched to receive the bow-string. 

The next item is a piece of ostrich bone about three 
inches in length, one end of which fits into the open end 
of the shaft. Over the other end of the bone is slipped 
a small piece of reed, wound with a strong “wrapping” 
of intestine; this forms the socket for the true head of 
the arrow, the piece of ostrich bone being used only to 
give the proper weight and balance. 

The head is made of ivory. One end is sharpened to fit 
the reed socket, and the other is first bound with intes- 
tine, and then a notch about an eighth part of an inch 
deep is made in it for the reception of a triangular piece 
of flattened iron. 

The arrow is now complete, and ready to receive the 
poison which is obtained from a grub called “N’gwa.” 
The native takes the grub in his fingers, and squeezing 
out the contents of the abdomen, allows about three 
drops to fall at equal distances along the point of each 
arrow-head, and the arrow is ready for use. These terri- 
ble grubs are of a pale flesh-color, about three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and are found upon a species of elm- 
tree called the Maruru papeerie. Their poison, like other 
poisons used by native tribes in hunting, operates by 
paralyzing the action of the heart, producing death with- 
out injuring the edible qualities of the game killed. 

The quiver is generally made of the wood of the “‘karree- 
tree,” a species of willow, which is very light and strong. 
The Bosjemans do not make their iron arrow and spear- 
heads, and are the only tribe in Southern Africa who 
appear to have no knowledge of the blacksmith’s art. 

As may be supposed, the pursuit of the elephant by 
natives, armed only with slender spears and arrows, is one 
of great danger, and requires much caution, activity and 





each hole, and covered with green leaves and twigs. | navy and merchant marine depend upon the govern- 





ment for their encouragement and growth. To the 
increase of individual wealth and of a healthy interest in 
out-of-door sports we owe the advance of Yankee yacht- 
ing—an advance which makes it possible for us to boast 
that another country than Britannia, in at least one 
respect, now rules the waves. 

American yachting may be said to have begun with the 
organization of the New York Yacht Club in 1844. From 
that time to this the steps by which we have reached our 
present supremacy have been natural and rapid. 

The character of our coast, with its many shallow inlets 
and bays, made it necessary for our early builders to 
produce a type of boat different from the deep, knife- 
shaped cutters of England. To meet this need the centre- 
board—a kind of movable keel, lowered and raised 
through the bottom of the boat—was introduced. Of 
course, from the first, keel-boat: have been built in this 
country, but the prevailing type—the distinctively Amer- 
ican type—has always been the centre-board boat. There 
is little doubt that to the centre-board, together with 
breadth of beam, our yachting supremacy has been mainly 
due. 

In 1851 the famous old yacht America crossed the ocean, 
and in a race against eight other schooners and nine 
cutters—not against one boat, as the recent international 
contestants have raced—won the “Queen’s Cup,” and first 
showed to British yachtsmen that there were fast boats 
and nimble sailors beyond the setting sun. Several 
times in the thirty years following that victory English 
and Canadian boats tried to take the cup from us; but 
Livonia, Cambria, Countess of Dufferin and Atalanta all 
had to return to their own shores without the coveted 
trophy. 

It is said to be characteristic of the British lion that he 
does not know when he has had the worst of a fight, and 
again in 188 a yacht from England attempted to carry 
the prize back to the land which gave it. 

With this year 1885 American yachting underwent what 
may be called a second birth. Long before the racing 
season opened, rumors of the marvellous Genesta’s speed 
reached us. Nothing daunted, enterprising Americans 
built, from designs supplied by Mr. Edward Burgess, the 
beautiful Boston sloop Puritan. She was as truly Amer- 
ican, as the Yankee dialect or the crack in the Liberty 
Bell at Philadelphia. Her centre-board and her broad 
beam were too much for her narrow, deep-keeled rival 
from beyond seas, and the English yacht returned home 
discomfited. 

Another year came round and it brought to our shores 


knowledge of hunting tactics. 

Just before daylight I was aroused by my servant’s | 
shaking me. Hurriedly starting to my feet, I found 
the band eating their morning meal preparatory to 
following the spoor. Each native had smeared him- 
self from head to foot with mud, to prevent the 
elephant from “winding” him, and every ornament 
was laid aside because of its liability to catch the 
infuriated animal’s eye, and cause him to single out 
the wearer in his charges after the attack began. 

The footprints of an elephant, if examined closely, 
are found to be traversed by a number of lines. In 
no two elephants do the same marks exist; conse- 
quently an experienced native hunter can follow the 
trail of the special animal he has selected with un- 
erring accuracy. One hunter took up the spoor about 
half a mile from the camp, and, pointing to the 
west, said we should find our quarry at the water 
pools lying about five miles away. 

On we went through the thick-tangled under- 
frowth that*clothed the feet of mighty trees. Long 
ropes of tree moss, some of them more than one 
hundred feet from the ground, hung pendant from 
the lower branches, while below, scrub mimosa, 
ground quarry wood and matted veldt grass made 
progress a matter of difficulty, notwithstanding the 
path left by the crashing of the huge body of the 
elephant through the tangled growth. 

I was armed with a four-bore rifle weighing about 
sixteen pounds, carrying an ounce steel-tipped ball. 
My servant carried a double eight-bore Express rifle. 
T intended to accompany the hunt simply as a spec- 
tator, unless an emergency rendered it necessary for 
me to take a hand. 

Several of the party led dogs with a thong round 
their throats, which could be slipped at pleasure. 

These men brought up the rear in the order of 
march. Silently as shadows we stole along through 
the forest, avoiding every dry twig, every loose 
Stone, listening intently for any sound that might 
make itself heard above the incessant screams of 
the parrots or the chatter of the monkeys who peo- 
pled the trees. Now and again an eland, black buck 
or koodoo would leap to its feet under our very 








noses, and having stood in momentary amaze at our 


ELEPHANT- 


noiselessly slip from behind one tree-trunk to 
another. On every side this manceuvre was repeated, | 
and, one by one, step by step, and yard by yard, the 
circle closed in upon the elephant. 

A careless step on a rotten twig disturbed him; 
his small, cunning eyes opened, and he glanced 
uneasily around. For fully half an hour every native 
remained like a piece of statuary; but the brute’s 
suspicions were aroused, and he began feeding on 
the tender shoots of the trees preparatory to resum- 
ing his journey. 





As soon as this was noted, the hunters by some 
concerted signal moved quickly from tree to tree 
until they were within a few yards’ distance of the 
animal. Disturbed and alarmed at the noise on | 
every side, he backed down to the water, where a | 
shower of spears from every side rained down upon 
him from the concealed hunters. 

Wide awake in an instant, and feeling that he was | 
in the toils, he trumpeted with rage, and charged 
headlong at the nearest clump of mimosa thorn. 

I saw the native hiding behind it rise to his full 
height, shoot an arrow right into the elephant’s 
throat, and, dropping to the ground, move from under 
the charging monster’s feet with incredible swift- 
ness, rising and discharging another arrow as the 
brute passed him. | 

The dogs were now set at liberty, and flying at the 
elephant’s legs nearly drove him wild with their 
incessant barking, for strange as it may seem, there 
is nothing a wild elephant dreads so much, when 
assailed by the hunters, as the continuous barking 
and yelping of a small dog. 

Again and again the infuriated beast charged in 





whichever direction he caught a glimpse of an assail- 
ant. As fast as he turned in one direction, he received 
a volley of arrows and spears from the opposite one, 
until his carcass was thickly studded with them, 
and he resembled a huge porcupine. But few of 
them had penetrated deeper than the outer skin, and 
the skirmish had to be kept up until a fortunate shot 
should enter the eye or mouth and pierce deep enough 


HUNTING. 


The embers were then thrown back again, and | 
another large fire built over them. When this had | 
burned down, the feet were declared cooked, and | 
were lifted out by four men, each handling a spear 
or a sharpened pole which he used as a lever. The 
feet thus cooked were excellent, and the feast did 
not end until they were wholly eaten. 

Great ceremony is observed concerning the first 
incision made into the carcass, and this is always | 
relegated to the hunter who threw the first spear. | 
Owing to the custom of immediately cooking the | 
feet, the body remains for a few hours on the ground, | 
and the hot African sun causes it to swell by reason | 
of the gases generated within. r | 

One of the Kaffirs chose his sharpest and heaviest | 
assagai, and after a great amount of palaver with | 
the chief, he approached the dead elephant. He | 
apologized to the animal for the indignity he was | 
about to put upon it, by striking it whilst it was 
asleep, giving as an excuse that he and his brothers 
wanted food. 

He then selected the best spot for the operation, 
and carefully noting the direction of the wind, he 
stuck the assagai as deep into the carcass as the 
strength of his arm could drive it. This resulted in | 
a loud report, and the pouring out of an odor so} 
peculiarly offensive that not even the nose of a Kaffir 
was proof against it. A large hole was then cut 
into the side, into which a number of the natives 
entered and busied themselves by taking out the 
valuable parts of the animal. 

The inner membrane of the skin was saved for 
water-sacks; the heart was cut into convenient 
pieces, and each portion wrapped in a piece of the 
ear; and the rest of the meat was converted into 
“biltong” by drying it in the sun. A Kaffir has a 
great objection to leave an animal until he has eaten 
or dried the whole of it, and their capacity in this 
direction may be estimated from the fact that five | 
Kaffirs will eat a buffalo in a day and a half. | 

The elephant’s head was split open to obtain the | 
oily fat that fills the cells, like honey-comb, lying | 





the cutter Galatea. Again Boston turned out a swift 


sea-bird, the Mayjlower, which flew away from the 
foreigner just as a gull might fly from an English 
sparrow. 

The next year, 1887, brought the 7'histle—the fast- 
est yacht Great Britain had yet produced—and again 
a Boston boat designed by Mr. Burgess sent the 
visitor away without the cup. All of these races, 
and especially those between the Volunteer and the 
Thistle, are so fresh in the country’s memory that 
more than a passing mention of them would be 
superfluous. These contests were national victories, 
and, as such, were of high importance. But perhaps 
their value was even greater in another way. Never 
before has American yachting received such a 
stimulus as it has had in these three summers. 

Besides the three winners of the international 
races, the great sloops Priscilla and Atlantic were 
built. Moreover, a general growth of interest in 
yachting brought forth numbers of new yachts, not 
candidates for international honors, and led to great 
improvements in yacht-building. 

The character of these improvements shows that 
they have been directly due to the international 
contests. Beginning with the Puritan, which differed 
but little from the average American sloop, Mr. 
Burgess, in his later designs, has adopted more and 
more of the good qualities in English boats. 

The unusual breadth of the 7’histle has been Great 
Britain’s only concession to American modelling. 
The increasing depth of Mr. Burgess’s boats, the 
slanting stern-posts, the tapering sterns, the single- 
stick, movable bowsprit, and the adoption of the 
English sail plan in its general lines,—all these 
things show the tendency of yacht-building in 
America. Perhaps the English craze has gone too 
far in some directions, but it is still certain that the 
distinguishing American characteristics of centre- 
board and beam have been preserved in the most 
successful boats built in this country during the last 
few years. 

The common-sense of our builders in sticking to 
the good in their own models and adopting what is 
best in England, cannot be too highly commended. 


through the tender skin to diffuse the poison on the | between the plates of the skull. This also exposes} A man need not be a prophet to predict that the 
weapon’s point through the blood. Even then more | it more fully to the sun, facilitating the progress of | boat of the future will be of the new type known as 
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the ‘‘compromise sloop.” 
what all admit—that American builders far and 
near are following in the footsteps of Mr. Burgess. 

The qualities of racing, however, are not the 
only qualities the American yachtsman desires. 
He is quite as strenuous in his demands for com- 
fort and safety. The American racers combine 


This prophecy assumes | seamen buffet with the waves, or while away the | paid an income tax for three years. 
So long as all are satis- | 
| may be at any time dissolved, and a new election 


weary hours of a calm. 
fied, none should complain. 

Interest in yachting will, no doubt, run high 
again this year, for a new challenge to race for 
the America’s Cup has been received from the 


| Earl of Dunraven, and an exciting series of races 





A MODERN YACHT. 


these qualities with speed to a remarkable degree ; 
but it is not to the racers that we should look for 
the points which make a boat desirable for a 
family cruise. 

From the days when the youthful yachtsman 
navigates his little cat-boat through our beautiful 
harbors and bays to the wealthier, but possibly 
not happier, time when he paces the deck of his 
stately schooner or steamer, he looks first to the 
safety of his craft and then to the comfort. To 
be sure he never wants a yacht that may be counted 
upon to bring up the rear of the fleet, but, unless 
he sets out with the professed intention of owning 
a fast boat, he does not feel badly if his yacht has 
only the average speed. 

The sailing of cat-boats—distinctively the boys’ 
boats—affords the training-school for American 
yachtsmen. Cat-boats are not easy things to 
manage. Let no boy who has not been taught 
think he can step aboard one and sail it without 
risk. 

The popular notion that any one can sail so 
small a craft is the cause of half the sailing dis- 
asters of which we read in the summer months. 
Training, nerve, quick eye, strong arm, and above 
all constant vigilance are necessary to the cat-boat 
sailor. 

When he has learned from his little craft the 
rudiments of sailing, he is prepared to enter upon 
the more responsible task of managing a sloop or 
schooner. His sloop may be a crack racer, his 
schooner a palace in her accommodations, but he 
will always remember fondly the days when, 
without crew and without care, he sat in the stern 
of his little boat,—his hand on the obedient tiller, 
his eye now on the quivering luff of his sail, now 
on the wet bow rising and falling to the waves, 
his pride flattered by the sense of absolute power 
and control,—and though his yacht may be the 
grander craft, he will surely not love his cat-boat 
the less. 

To the early training that cat-boat sailing gives 
our yachtsmen, there can be no doubt that the 
growth and popularity of ‘‘Corinthian”’ racing are 
largely due. A ‘Corinthian’ race is one in which 
every boat is sailed not by a professional skipper, 
but by an amateur, generally the owner of the 
boat. Of late years such racing has come into 
marked favor. 

The more our yachtsmen take to sailing their 
own boats, the less—if they were ever open to 
such a charge—can they be accused of effeminacy. 

The luxury of steam-yachting is denied to all 
but the most wealthy. Mr. E. S. Jaffray, the 
owner of the beautiful steamer, Stranger, in an 
article upon ‘American Steam-Yachting,” esti- 
mates the annual expense of running a steam- 
yacht from seventy-five to a hundred feet in length 
at ten thousand dollars. Smaller yachts, if their 
owners’ tastes are not extravagant, are, of course, 
less burdensome. Larger ones—and there are 
plenty of them—cost their owners proportionately 
more. It is said on good authority that Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett’s annual yachting expenses are 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

It is manifest that those who sail steam-yachts 
must be few. The uncompromising advocates of 
sails sneer at the effeminacy and tame certainty 
of steam-yachting. On the other hand, the friends 
of steam boast that they, rising superior to the 
trammels of wind and tide, can reach their desti- 
nation at a determined time. Let the steamers 
glide along their silent way, and the sail-dependent 


may be anticipated. Just as long as men love the 
sea, and delight in the sound of waters rippling 
and bubbling against the leaning vessel’s side, 
will American yachting hold its high place. And 
until that love dies out, there is little cause for the 
American yacht to fear a faster rival. 
M. A. pe Wore Howe, Jr. 
Ax ~@> a 
For the Companion. 
IRONY. 
We take a child and whip his mind —y he 
May gain the wisdom like a man to be; 


But when we limn a soul to hearten men, 
We liken it unto a child again. 


RICHARD E, BURTON. 
— +~DSr — 


THE NEW JAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 


The 11th of February is the anniversary of the 
birth of the Japanese Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, 
the founder (in 660 B. C.) of the present reigning 
dynasty, and it was this anniversary, this year, 
| which the present Emperor chose upon which to 
| proclaim the new Japanese constitution. 

The unique occasion was marked by brilliant 
and joyous festivities, and the constitution was 
proclaimed with great solemnity and ceremony in 
the presence of a large assemblage of Japanese 
notabilities. ‘The gardens,” says an eye-witness, 
‘were turned, as if by magic, into very fairy-lands 
of brightness and beauty.” 

The new constitution, thus ushered in with 
pomp and showy rites, transforms Japan at one 
stroke from a pure despotism into a parliamentary 
monarchy after the English model. 

The Emperor and his successors are established 
on the throne “for ages eternal,’’ but his powers 
are very much restricted. He retains a veto upon 
all laws passed by his Parliament, but all laws 
must be made by Parliament, and no law can be 
put into execution until it has been so made. The 
Emperor, however, in case of emergency, can 
proclaim a law when Parliament is not sitting; 
but such a law must be approved by Parliament 
at its next meeting, if it is to remain in force. 

The chief command of the army and navy, the 
appointment of all civil officials, the power to 
make war or peace, to conclude treaties, to confer 
titles and to grant pardons and amnesties still re- 
mains in the sovereign’s hands. 

Japanese subjects have largely increased rights, 
which are jealously secured by the new constitu- 
tion. They are to be free from illegal arrest, trial, 
or punishment; their houses are not to be entered 
or searched without due warrant; their letters are 
to be protected, and they are to enjoy, within 
reasonable limits, freedom of religion, speech, 
press, public meeting and association. 

The two Houses of Parliament are constituted 
as follows. There are four classes of peers: 
princes of imperial blood, and princes and mar- 
quises of twenty-five years of age and over, nom- 
inated by the Emperor, who are life peers; counts, 
viscounts and barons elected for seven years by 
the House itself; a certain number named for life 
by the Emperor for services to the Empire, or 
eminent capacity ; and forty-five members elected 
for seven years by the people of defined districts. 

The House of Representatives comprises three 
hundred members, chosen by ballot for a period 
| of four years. The voters must be twenty-five 
| years of age, must have resided in their district 

for at least a year, and must be paying taxes not 
| less than fifteen Japanese dollars, besides having 








Candidates 
must be at least thirty years of age. The House 
ordered within five months by the Emperor. 

The ‘“budget’—a regulation of the taxes, re- 
ceipts and expenditures—is to be in the hands of 
Parliament, as is the case in England; but the 
expenditures of the Emperor’s household, and 
the sums devoted to the army and navy in time of 
peace, as well as ‘all expenditures that may have 
arisen by the effect of law,”’ are not to be interfered 
with by Parliament. 

A Privy Council will advise the Emperor on 
important matters when he seeks their counsel, 
and the Cabinet consists of ten members, at the 
head of the great departments, who are responsi- 
ple to the Emperor and to Parliament. 

These are the main features of the instrument, 
which has been long and carefully considered 
with the object of conferring a large degree of 
political and civil freedom upon the Japanese. 


—_— +r 


For the Companion. 
OVERCOMING TIME. 


Oh, could I run the race with winged Time, 
O’ertake and seize from him the —_— spoil 
That now he triumphs in! how I should foil 
His dread designs! how ease his toilful climb 
Over that rough road whereon he spent his prime, 
In rapine’s fierce, calamitous turmoil, 
Strewn with the plunder of his ancient toil; 
How I should wrest Love’s precious gems from him! 
I would restore to Beauty her sweet eyes, 
Which once she lent to sorrow, sorrowing, 
And Love should smile on her like joyous Spring; 
Sick-eyed and prone Despair would I retrieve, 
And he should look on Truth with soft surprise, 
And to great Love avow his soul’s reprieve. 
LULU CURRAN. 
-_——_+or—_—_——- 
THE FUR-SEAL FISHERIES. 


The lease by the United States Government, to 
the Alaska Commercial Company, of the exclu- 
sive right to take the fur-seal in the American part 
of Behring Sea expires on May 1, 1890. The 
question of the renewal of this lease, or the 
making of another, will have to be decided during 
the next session of Congress. Owing to the gen- 
eral belief that the profits to be derived from the 
franchise are enormous, there will doubtless be 
much competition to secure the privilege. 

When the United States bought Alaska of Russia 
in 1867, the fur-seal fisheries of the world were 
already practically reduced to those of two groups 
of islands in Behring Sea—the Pribylof in Amer- 
ican and the Commander Islands in Russian 
waters. The naturally better fisheries of the 
South Pacific had been practically exhausted by 
the unrestricted and reckless slaughter of seals 
during the previous half-century. 

As an immediate measure to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the Pribylof seal-fisheries by the same 
class of men that had destroyed those of the 
South Pacific, Congress passed a law prohibiting 
the taking of seal in the American waters of 
Behring Sea. This measure proved ineffective, 
and the wasteful killing by ‘seal pirates’’ pro- 
ceeded to such an extent as to threaten the speedy 
extermination of the fur-seal. 

As the only available way in which to prevent 
this destruction, and to secure an adequate revenue 
to the government, an act of Congress, approved 
July 1, 1870, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to lease the right to engage in the busi- 
ness of taking fur-seal in the Pribylof Islands. 

A twenty years’ lease dating from May 1, 
1870, was finally executed in August of that year 
to the Alaska Commercial Company of San 
Francisco. Under its provisions this company 
pays to the United States the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars annually; and also a revenue tax of two 
dollars, and a premium of sixty-two and a half 
cents, for each fur-seal skin taken and shipped by 
them; and fifty-five cents per gallon for each 
gallon of oil sold. 

The company agrees to furnish the native 
inhabitants of St. Paul and St. George, free of 
charge, annually, twenty-five hundred dried sal- 
mon, sixty cords of firewood, and sufficient salt 
and barrels for preserving the necessary supply of 
meat. It also maintains a school suitable for the 
education of the natives of these islands, eight 
months in each year. 

The company is permitted to kill one hundred 
thousand seals a year, during a specified season. 
The use of fire-arms or other means tending to 
drive away the seals is forbidden; also the killing 
of any female seal or any seal less than one year 
old. The supplying of any spirituous liquors to 
natives is strictly forbidden. 

The amount paid the government by the Alaska 
Commercial Company under the terms of this 
contract is three hundred and seventeen thousand 
dollars yearly, or about four and a half per cent. 
per annum of the price paid for Alaska. 

When the company assumed control of the fish- 
eries, the seal on the Pribylof Islands had become 
greatly reduced in numbers and were likely soon 
to be exterminated. But under the enforcement 
of wise regulations the taking of one hundred 
thousand seals yearly, so far from diminishing 
their number, has permitted them to increase since 
1870 from one million to about five millions, as 
many as the islands will sustain. 

The Aleutians, the native inhabitants of the 
archipelago bearing their name in the Behring Sea, 
are generally employed in the taking of seal, and 
they have a peculiar aptitude for this occupation. 
Their number is about eighteen hundred. Their 
worst failing is drunkenness. Although the regu- 
lations against the supplying of them with liquor 





are rigorously enforced, they distil a fiery spirit 
from sugar and molasses on which they intoxicate 
themselves as opportunity offers. 

One of the worst evils to be apprehended from 
the indiscriminate taking of seal by irresponsible 
parties, would be the certainty that liquor would 
be supplied to the natives. Some system like 
the present should be continued to save from 
destruction the human inhabitants of the Aleutian 
Islands as well as the fur-seal which have found 
here their almost last abiding place. 


———_+e_____ 
OLD MAGAZINES. 


The Carrs are a literary family, with a large in- 
come. Their library table is heaped with new books, 
all the magazines, and the best weekly and daily 
newspapers. They skim over this mass of current 
literature, and discuss the articles with keen enjoy- 
ment. That done, books, magazines and papers 
become so much rubbish, of which it is difficult to 
dispose. 

“How fast they accumulate!’ Mrs. Carr exclaims. 
“Every shelf and chair is piled with old magazines, 
and here is a heap on the floor behind the door! 
Really, Mary,” she says to the chambermaid, “this 
is too untidy! Can you not sell them?” 

“It’s not worth me while to carry them to the 
dalers, ma’am. They wull only buy them for waste 
paper.” 

“Then burn them. Anything to get rid of them!” 

So Mary lights her fire with the wit and wisdom 
of Harpers, the Century and the North American 
Review. 

Down in the Carolina mountains a young mission- 
ary and his wife live in a cabin, with as many of the 
comforts of life as can be bought for three hundred 
dollars a year. Sometimes a friend in Raleigh sends 
him a magazine or illustrated paper, and then 
what delight it gives! Mother and children pore 
over it, and then the clergyman puts it in his saddle- 
bags, and takes it with him on his rounds to lend to 
this or that sick man in the mountain cabins, or to 
use in teaching the children. 

Most of the readers of the Companion are accus- 
tomed to seeing newspapers and periodicals in their 
houses, and may not realize how bare and starved 
a home or life would be without them. 

A teacher in an Indian tribe wrote lately, “Two 
years ago I got possession of a single number of a 
child’s magazine. I cut out the pictures and pasted 
them on stiff backs to preserve them. It is wonder- 
ful how useful these few pictures have been.” 

A trained nurse in a Hospital for Incurables in 
one of our large cities said, “The chief difficulty is 
to keep the patients interested and happy. To lie in 
the same cot day after day, and year after year, to 
look at the same corner of the wall, to know that 
the same dull routine must go on without change 
until death, depresses and discourages them so much 
as to greatly lower their vitality. 

“A magazine or newspaper is like opening a win- 
dow into the great outer world for them; but we 
seldom receive either, and are not able to buy them.” 

What do you do with your papers and magazines, 
boys and girls? Find some isolated family which is 
without them, and then take the trouble to send 
them regularly to these people; or if you know of 
none such, send them to the Hospital Book and 
Newspaper Society of a large city. In New York 
over thirteen thousand of the sick and prisoners are 
thus supplied with reading matter. 


——_o-—_—_ 
PATIENCE. 


According to the Duke of Wellington, the quality 
which Napoleon Bonaparte chiefly lacked was pa- 
tience. The English general thought that the great 
errors committed by the little Corsican, which led to 
his downfall, were due to his impatience. Even 
after his escape from Elba, the Duke was of opinion 
that he might have re-established his power if, 
instead of fighting the battle of Waterloo, he had 
simply defended France from invasion, and employed 
his genius in eluding and baffling his foes, so as to 
prolong the contest and exhaust their patience. 

In doing this he would have had a great advantage 
over Wellington, who was mighty in patience, but 
not so gifted in the genius for attack. At Waterloo 
Bonaparte gave Wellington the best possible oppor- 
tunity for the display of his crowning excellence. 

Four of the victorious men of American history, 
Washington, Grant, Farragut and Lincoln, were all 
singularly gifted with patience, and the student of 
history can put his finger upon the turning-point in 
the lifetime of each, and see clearly that it was his 
power of patient continuance that gave him the 
final victory. All four illustrate the truth of Goethe’s 
maxim, that decision and patience are the king 
qualities of human nature. 

Every school-room is proving it this very day. 
Yonder he sits, over there by the window, that rosy- 
cheeked country boy, quietly pegging away with 
slate and pencil, or with Latin Reader. He knows 
what he wants. He has made up his mind to get it. 
He is patiently working for it. He will have it in 
due time. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Samuel 
Sheldon, informs the public that there are now one 
hundred and fifty young Americans studying in Ger- 
man universities. He thinks the American students 
have more ability than the German, but less patience. 
If this is true, the Germans will beat us in science, 
unless their muddling beer prevents. 

“The American,” says Doctor Sheldon, “is in too 
much of a hurry to control any results he may ob- 
tain; too easily discouraged by first difficulties.” 

This is a bad fault. We must be allowed to indulge 
the hope that among the one hundred and fifty there 
is a good proportion of patient men—the future 
leaders and discoverers in science. 

Unhappily, many American students, both at home 
and abroad, have only just so much money, and they 
feel some apprehension of its giving out before they 
have accomplished the object of their residence 
abroad. They are like a boy sent to the pump with 
a leaky pail, who runs and stumbles and spills, in 
fear of losing all the water before he reaches the 
kitchen. 

Another temptation to impatience is the chance of 
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turning a little knowledge to account in the way of 
lucrative business. German students are compara- 
tively exempt from this seduction, and go plodding 
on with a patience fortified by knowing that the 
prizes of life in Germany are the rewards of patient 
plodding. It remains true, however, here, there and 
everywhere, that the final and true successes fall to 
the men who have patience. 
————— es 
COOLNESS IN DANGER. 


Lord William Lennox, in his ‘‘Recollections,” tells 
a story of the coolness of the Duke of Wellington. 
The French, with a fresh force double that of the 
duke, were closing in upon his jaded troops, one 
stormy night in Spain. Wellington completed his 
preparations and then turning to a scout asked: 
“How long will it be before they can reach us?” 

“Half an hour,” was the reply. 

“Then I can go to sleep,” he said, and, wrapping 
his cloak about him, he dropped where he stood in 
the muddy trench and in an instant was asleep. He 
woke when the bugles of the enemy sounded in his 
ears. 

Napoleon, his soldiers were accustomed to declare, 
not only slept soundly when under fire, but even 
when riding on horseback. 

General Grant also had the same faculty of falling 
instantly asleep even in the face of danger. 

This singular physical trait is not more a proof 
of courage than a cause of it; the brain, in these 
brief moments of sleep, finds new vitality, and 
wakens, ready for the conflict again. 

A story is told of a famous English admiral, Sir 
Sydney Smith, whose ship, the Antelope, in a terrible 
storm in the North Sea was driven among the rocks. 
Sir Sydney summoned his officers to the cabin. 

“Gentlemen, you know our condition. We are 
driving on to the breakers. I acknowledge that I 
can do nothing more. If any of you can make a 
suggestion, now is the time.” 

There was unbroken silence. 

“Then there is nothing to be done but to await 
our fate.” He touched the bell. “Pierre, bring up 
the coffee.” 

A story came from Switzerland a year ago, of a 
mountain-guide, whose name was not preserved. 
He, with two others, was leading a party over one 
of the most precipitous passes of the Higher Alps. 
The men, as is usual, were tied to each other by a 
long rope. 

As they scaled the wall of ice they slipped on the 
edge of a frightful chasm. This man was at the end 
of the rope. Without his weight there was a chance 
for the others to regain their footing; with it, there 
was none. 

He cast a glance down at the dark abyss, filled 
with fathomless snows, then drew his knife from 
his belt, saying, quietly, to the man next him: 

“Tell mother how it was, José.” 

He cut the rope and fell, never to be seen of mortal 
man again. 





OLD HYMNS. 


Complaint is sometimes made that some of the 
hymns and Gospel songs of to-day lack the spiritu- 
ality and deep religious sentiment that should 
characterize songs of worship, and that did mark 
many of the old hymns written by Doctor Watts and 
others. While it is true that some of the most 
tender and beautiful hymns in all our hymnody were 
written by these old writers, others are subject to 
the objections made to many of our modern songs. 

A contributor to the Christian Union, writing on 
this subject, quotes some of the quaint old hymns 
which, to the present generation at all events, are 
not calculated to arouse religious feelings.. Among 
them is one beginning, 

“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises shout; 
Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about!” 

It would be difficult for a congregation of to-day 
to sing this without smiling, and the one that 
follows is almost as amusing: 

“The race is not forever got, 
By him who fastest runs, 
Nor the battle by the people, 
Who shoot the longest guns.” 

A Northern clergyman, during the Civil War, used 
to say that never until then had he found occasion 
or justification for his personal employment of 
David’s imprecatory psalms; a sentiment which was 
no doubt reciprocated on the other side. The 
fathers, however, sang without demur: 

“Why dost Thou hold Thine hand aback, 
And hide it in Thy lap? 
O pluck it out, and be not slack 
‘o give Thy foes a rap!” 

There seemed to be little provocative to devout- 
ness, even though in form Scriptural, in the para- 
phrase of the One-hundred-and-thirty-third Psalm: 

“Tis like the precious ointment 
Down Aaron’s beard did go; 
Down Aaron’s beard it downward went 
His garment skirts unto.” 

But who is there who has not at some time had his 
heart touched and been thrilled by such old hymns 
as ‘When I can Read my Title Clear,” “Am I a 
Soldier of the Cross?” “Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly 
Dove,” or “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” ? 


a 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


People named Smith are obliged to encounter the 
tedious joke about their name very frequently during 
their lives. 

“It seems to me I’ve heard your name before,” is 
the form this joke usually takes, and if you notice, 
you will see that everybody who utters it to any 
member of the numerous family of the Smiths, says 
it with the air of getting off a very original witti- 
cism. 

Once in a while, however, something really good 
follows this same old joke, and atones to the long- 
suffering Smith for the complacency with which 
g00d-breeding forces him to smile for the thousandth 
time at the remark. 

A young man named Smith was introduced to a 
famous London clergyman. 

“Ah,” said the famous man, jocularly, “I think, 
don’t you know, I’ve heard your name somewhere.” 

“Possibly,” replied the young man, “but if you'll 
pardon me for saying so, I did not expect a man of 





your character to say that same old thing. Do you 
really think, sir, that a clergyman should go to 
heaven who is capable of saying that to one of us 
Smiths?” 

Quick as thought came the answer, while the good 
man’s eyes flashed with merry appreciation of young 
Smith’s mirthful sarcasm. 

“My dear lad,” said he, “don’t you know that 
heaven is peopled with Smiths? They’ve been going 
there for hundreds of years.” 





MEXICAN CHIVALRY. 


The gallant act of Sir Walter Raleigh, in spread- 
ing his cloak before Queen Elizabeth, to save her 
feet from the mud, will always be remembered as an 
instance of knightly devotion. Yet the act has its 
parallels, all the more noteworthy, in that they 
sometimes occur when the recipient of the courtesy 
is no queen, but an humble maiden. The author of 
“A White Umbrella in Mexico” describes such a 
scene. 


Once I caught sight of a ceremony not often seen 
in Zacatecas, and rarely met with elsewhere. In the 
middle of the street, upon their knees on the rough 
stones, walked, or rather crawled, two native Indian 
girls, dressed in white, their heads bare, their black 
hair streaming down their backs, their eyes aflame 
with excitement. Both clasped to their breasts a 
small crucifix. Surrounding them were a dozen 
half-crazy devotees, whose frenzied cries swelled the 
chant of the youngest penitent. 

Suddenly, from out a pulque shop, on the opposite 
corner, darted three men, evidently peons. vith a 
quick movement, they divided the pressing crowd, 
sprang ahead of the girls, and, ra «oom their own 
zarapes from their shoulders, threw themselves in 
turn in front of the penitents. 

As the girls crawled across them, the first peon 
would again seize his zarape, run ahead, and re- 
spread it. 

“It is a penance, sefior,’’ said a bystander, ‘not 
often seen here. 
mitted some great sin. They are on the way to Los 
Remedios, the chapel that you see on the hill yonder. 
But for these drunken peons, they would leave a 
bloody track.” 


———~<~or—_____—_- 
PARADOXES. 
The Irish bull is traditional, but the Irish insist 


that the English are capable of making as many 
ridiculous blunders as they are. Some of the Irish 


bulls, at least, and some English ones, too, have 


been uttered with a good purpose, as, for instance, 
Sir Boyle Roche’s famous statement that “the way 
to avoid a danger is to meet it plump,” and the other 
saying that “‘whenever Ireland has been silent under 
her wrongs, England has been deaf to her cries.” 


A group of “bulls” was lately got together by an | 


English paper in proverbial form to illustrate the 


national character of the three races composing the | 


British nation. They were as follows: 


“‘An Irishman is never at peace except when he is | 


quarrelling.”’ 

“An Englishman is never satisfied unless he is 
grumbling.” 

“A Scotchman is never at home except when he 
is abroad.” 

To these the English paper added a third and very 
ungracious statement, which, however, perhaps ex- 
pressed the editor’s honest opinion of Americans: 

“An American is never happy unless he is abroad 
and grumbling and quarrelling.” 

But this uncomplimentary statement at least con- 
po that the American is equal to all three of the 
others. 

———_+or—_____ 


“THE FOURTH TEMPERAMENT.” 


A writer in the Boston Courier recently overheard 
a conversation among some Boston women. The 
subject of this was another woman—absent, of 
course—who would have felt little flattered if she 
had heard it, and who might perhaps have retorted 
with some sharp words about uncharitable speaking. 


“Well, you see, the trouble with Eunice is that 
she’s got the fourth temperament.” 

“T have heard of the fourth dimension, but never 
of the fourth temperament. What is it?’ 

“T was instructed by a wise woman,” was the 
smiling reply, “that there are four temperaments: 
the nervous, the physical, the pious and the worry- 
ing. Now Eunice ogy ape has the worrying; 
and that explains why it is so hard to live with her. 
She is a most excellent woman, but we wouldn’t 
one of us be hired to live with her.” 

“We respect her, of course,’ another observed, 
“but when it comes to living with her—well, all I 
can say is that I had rather take my chances with 
the cannibals. She worries me to death. She fusses 
about anything and about nothing with equal readi- 
ness. You are right; she has the fourth tempera- 
ment.” 

—__—___+o+—__—_—_ 


SKATING IN RUSSIA. 


“Russia is the land in which to see skating,” wrote 
an Englishman, as he stood on the bridge over the 
frozen Moika Canal, St. Petersburg, and saw four- 
score young skaters, of both sexes, apparently able 
to go through the same evolutions on the ice that a 
bat does in the air. 


As man is not born a skating animal, even in 
Russia, this gentleman saw beginners using a large 
wooden chair to assist their sprawling efforts. The 
chair is about five feet high, is placed on skates, and 
has two long, curved arms jutting out in front. 

The skaters formed themselves in lines, nine or 
ten persons deep, and, keeping time to the music of 
a band, intertwined in a series of graceful figures, 
the groups melting off into single couples, which 
came together in lines of new figures. 

The Englishman crossed the frozen Neva in a 
novel vehicle, a green wooden chair placed on skates 
five feet long. In front were two boards on which 
he rested his feet, while resting his hands on its 
arms. A man propels the chair by skating and push- 
ing it before him. The motion is pleasant, and so 
fast that the man has occasionally to act as a drag. 
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ACCOMMODATING. 


Judges are human, like the rest of us. Even when 
compelled to vindicate the sanctity of the law, they 
must often feel great sympathy for the unfortunate 
criminal whose fate, in a manner, lies in their hands. 

Judge Walton, of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
once sentenced a man to seven years in prison. The 
offence was clearly proved and of a grave sort, but 
the prisoner’s counsel put in a plea for a mitigation 
of the sentence, on the ground that his client’s health 
was failing. 


“T am satisfied, your Honor, that he cannot live | 
out half his term, and I beg you, therefore, to make | 


it shorter.” 

The judge evidently felt the force of the plea, and 
after a moment’s reflection, said, “Very well; under 
these circumstances I will alter the sentence. I will 
make it for life, instead of for seven years.” 

The prisoner preferred to abide by the original 
sentence, and the court allowed him his choice. 


The girls believe they have com- | 


For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [ Adv. 








Every Standard Ther ter is carefully tes- 
ted, accurately adjusted and warranted. They should 
be a fixture in every modern house. [Adv, 


——_>_-—_ 

“*After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 


sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 











Something Entirely New. 
SILK WARP 


LANSDOWNE. 


A beautiful soft-textured fabric 
for summer wear, in an exquisite 
assortment of colorings, including 
Evening Shades, also Ivory, Pearl 

Cream Whites. 

These goods are 4) inches wide, 
of new and original conception, 
and cannot be imitated. rice, 
$1.25 per yard. 

Send for samples. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


The Armstrong Mf. Co., 


| PATENT DUPLEX — |} 242 Canal St., New York, 


VENTILATED GARTER Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
CARTERS 


Db AND 


||MawuEBY FARMSTRONG || ARMLETS. 
la" Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 





























| Our well merited success for the past eighteen years, | 


has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon 
the market. If you want the ae, reliable goods 
take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all o: 
| our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. 


| LADIES! 


Your attention is invited 
to our Lady’s Watch in 
oxidized silver. 


Handsome, 
Stylish, 

\ Reliable. 

We) PRICE, $6.00. 


f is Sold by all 
iy Jewellers. 
Send for circular. 











‘Back 
View. 





| 





| 


SALESROOMS, 
234 & 235 Bway, N. Y. City. 


A CARD. 

The following advertisement was the start- 
ing point of the Bracket Saw business 
in the United States. It first appeared in THE 
YOuTH’s COMPANION in April, 1874, 
about fifteen years ago. 

The tens of thousands of boys who ob- 
tained this outfit at that time are now in 
middle life. How many, as they see this ad- 
vertisement, will recall the enthusiasm with 
which they began the work of Bracket Sawing. 








A Bracket Saw and Designs. 





With this saw and the designs, an almost infinite vari- 
ety of useful and ornamental articles can be made: such 
as Wall Brackets, 
Clocks, Shelves, 
Work Baskets, 
Match Safes, etc. 

The Saw Frame 
is 6 x 13 inches in 
size. 

We give with the 
frame extra blades 
and some pretty pat- 
terns for Brackets, 
ete. 

With the Saw almost 
any boy or girl can 


ful articles for them- 





business. Instructions 
accompany each saw. We offer it for sale for only 
$1.25 and 15 cents extra for postage. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 


A New Generation 


of boys and girls are with us to-day. To these the pub- 

| lishers of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION now propose to 
make a Grand Special Offer of the Bracket Saw 
| outfit. 
| 

| 





THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of only 50 cents and 10 cents extra for 
postage and packing we will send to any boy or girl the 
complete outfit as named in the above Bracket Saw 
advertisement. 


| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


| Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” BOSTON, MASs. 


Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 


Manhattan WatchCo. | 


not only make beauti- | 


selves and friends, but | 
can do a_ profitable | 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid or 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing asa price that 
is too cheap. It is best to pay a fair price 
and get good gloves like Hutchinson’s. 
They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the 
most serviceable made. If you want to know 
more about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular enclose stamp for 
the book ‘*A BOUT GLOVES.” No mat- 
ter where you live or what you do it will 
interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra- 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and qual- 
ities, directions for measurement and ordering, also 
| testimonials from. those who know the value of 
Hutchinson’s gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
HOW TO 


spuy A WATCH 


Ww fferi 
ON LIBERAL CREDIT. psa POPULAEL 


GOLD Stiffened WATCH with 
| FULL 15 JEWELED move- 
| ments, of reliable and well-known 

makes,as ELGIN, WALTHAM, 
| ROCKFORD,SPRINGFIELD, 


HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit 
toany person of goodcharacter.- THE BEST WATCH 
EVER OFFERED for theprice. FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED. Examination allowed before purchase. 


NAEGELE WATCH AND JEWELRY C0., 


Dealers in Gold, Silver and Gold Stiffened Watches, 
48 and 50 Maiden Lane, | 20 North Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Write to us for full particulars. 
«@ Refer to any MERCANTILE AGENCY.<@ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast COc00. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
} one cert a cup. It is delicious, 
i nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 

gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
] valids as well as for persons in health. 





















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 
AMATEUR 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


__ Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 
Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 
It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everything 
lain. Printed instructions. A 
OOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Creat Offer to Ladies. 


MN ayhedilt 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


ASSORTMENT 
IN EACH BOX: 























> BY MAIL. 


60 worth of 35 
| C. Spool Silk for . 


That every Lady may try our Spool Silk, we have de- 
cided to send a box of six spools, Black, that retails for 
| 60 cents, on receipt of 35 cents, and four cents for 
postage. We guarantee every Spook contains full 100 
| 


— and of superior quality. e challenge the world 
o produce better, and will refund money if not found 
| satisfactory. Avoid the middle men’s profits and buy direct 
from the factory. We are the only manufacturers who 
sell direct to consumers, this is the reason our price 
is low and goods the best. We are an old established 
firm and you run no risk in ordering from us. 
Waste Sewing-Silk, Black, one ounce, 15 cents. 


MAYHEW SILK CO., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 

taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6cts. 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 
send full line of samples of custom clothing, 48-inch 
tape, und full directions. BAY STATE PANTS 
COMPANY, 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 





























MAY. 


Fr. 17. 
Sa. 18. 
Su. 19. 


Tu. 21. 


“4 S . 
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<@ HISTORICAL CALENDAR, 





in ‘ pai tee 
n 


Th. 16. William H. Seward born, 1801. 
President received the Japanese Embassy, 1860. 
England declared War with Bonaparte, 1803. 

Confederation of the United Colonies of New 


England, 1643. 


Mo. 20. Christopher Columbus died, 1506. 
New Zealand annexed to Gt. Britain, 1840. 
We. 22. Assault of the Malakhoff, Sebastopol, 1853. 
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For the Companion. 
THE ENGINEER’S RISK.* 


Like an eagle flew the train, 

In the warm November rain, 
Through the sunny Southern land, 
Blasted now on every hand 

By the fever’s scorching breath, 
Dooming multitudes to death. 


yo on every side 

Jas Macclenny, where had died 
Many a doctor, many a nurse, 
Till tt seemed as if a curse, 
Dark as the Almighty’s frown, 
Rested on the little town. 


Not an engine slacked its speed 
To relieve the awful need 

For the order stern was given, 
That the iron horse be driven 

At his by! swiftest pace, 
Through the fever-stricken place. 


But there came an evening, when 
*Mong the passengers were men, 

Wearing on their breast the sign 
Of aministry Divine,— 

Just a simple cross, blood red. 

On a fair white surface spread; 


Emblem that they knew no fear, 
Counted not their own lives dear, 
Ready were for sacrifice, 

Coming in whatever guise,— 
Famine, pestilence or flood, 

Or other ill allowed of God. 


Women, too, the symbol wear; 

In its name they boldly dare 

Ask to have the flying train 
Slackened, while into the rain 

Leap they, one by one, till ten,— 
Women seven and three brave men,— 
Stand upon the swampy ground, 
Pitchy darkness all around, 

Nerved by their commander’s word, 
Faintly through the tumult heard, 
“Nurses, you know what to do, 

Do your best, and God help you!” 


Be the issue life or death, 
None of them once questioneth. 
proving. ————.. falling down, 
Up again, they seek the town, 
nd at midnight enter in, 
Mercy’s blessed work begin 
In the pestilential air, 
With a mother’s tender care. 


Mingling with the falling rain, 
Mingling with the moans of pain, 
Sobs of gratitude are heard, 

As the nurses, undeterred, 

Move among the stricken brood, 
Giving medicine and food, 

In His name and for His sake, 
Who constrained them thus to take 
Risk to life and risk to limb. 
Leaping from the train for Him. 


So the fever plague was stayed; 
So again the land was made 

Joyous with the bloom of health, 
Gladsome with the priceless wealth 
Of a love poured forth as free 

As the Lord’s own ministry. 


But the noble engineer, 

He who lent a pitying ear, 

He who dared to set aside, 
For that single evening’s ride, 
Human law for higher good 
To a suffering brotherhood, 


Risked—and lost—his place of trust, 
Calmly saying, “God is just! 
I was true to Him, and He 
Will not suffer mine nor me 
To be hurt by want or loss. 


While men wear that blood-red cross:” 
FRANCES J. DYER. 


* An incident of the Red Cross Association during the 
yellow fever epidemic at the South. 


— 





For the Companion. 


BREAD. 


In an humble home in Brittany, a letter, written 
in a strange hand, was received from the army. 
The soldier-son lay sick in a Swiss hospital. 
Hastily the mother and sister put together a few 
comforts, and the aged father was soon fitted out 


journey to Geneva. 


On his arrival at the young soldier’s bedside 
he found him still alive, but the last stupor seemed 
to be gathering over his senses, and the weakness 
that long and severe suffering leaves had para- 
lyzed emotion, and almost destroyed recollection. 

The father tried in vain to cheer him; the poor 
fellow could only whisper that he was glad to see 
him once more before he died. 

‘You must not die,” said the old man. 
have brought money. You shall have medicines, 
delicacies, everything; and, as soon as you are 


enough, I will take you home.” 
sufferer shook his head. 


of the Breton peasants. 


‘‘Your mother made that,”’ said his father. 
“I know it,’’ he replied. 
The father laid the little loaf on the bed, and 
the poor soldier took it in his hands and began to 
eat, with tears rolling down his face. 
hour he steadily grew better, and in a little more 


He had all the 
medicines he needed ; and as for tempting morsels, 
he had no appetite now, even for the things he 
had craved. There was “no more spirit in him,” 
and indeed he seemed past help. 

The father’s heart sank, and he turned away to 
hide his tears. Presently he opened his travelling- 
sack and took out a loaf of bread, the native rye 
Breaking off a 
piece, he gently placed a crumb in his son’s 
mouth. After a moment the sick man swallowed 
it, and soon he opened his eyes and whispered, 


“Tt is so good!” 


From that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








than a fortnight he had so far recovered that he 
could be taken home. 

By the side of this incident of time, place an- | 
other that may almost be called an incident of | 
eternity. When Bishop Beveridge lay dying, his 
physician and his nurse sought some sign of rec- | 
ognition, but there was no response. 

The friends and kindred of his household came | 
| one by one, and asked, ‘Do you know me?”’ but | 
their questions were unanswered. © 

Then some one said, “Do you know the Lord | 
Jesus ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,” the bishop replied, “I know Him. 
is my Redeemer.” 

The good old man did not come back to earth 
again, like the soldier revived by his mother’s 
bread; but he went to his eternal home, strength- 
ened by the thought of Him who had declared 
that He was the ‘Bread of Life.” 
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SHUT IN. 


Artists and men of letters sometimes insist upon 
doing their work under peculiar conditions, which 
people of other occupations often look upon as quite 
foolish and unnecessary. No doubt there is something 
to be said on both sides. Some writers, like Scott 
and Trollope, have been as methodical as any book- 
keeper or mechanic. But, in general, if a man is to 
do his best at any kind of creative work, he must be 
surrounded by favorable conditions. When Emer- 
son had a lecture to finish, he was accustomed to go 
to Boston and take a room at a hotel, where he 
could be secure against interruption. But men are 
often more in danger from their own laziness or 
fickleness than from any outside intrusion. 


The French painter, Géricault, had an abundant 
head of hair, of which he was very proud. Being 
extremely desirous of finishing his picture, “The 
Wreck of the Medusa,” he had his head shaved 
completely smooth, and, by the time the hair was 
grown again, = picture was done. 

“TI never should have painted it,’’ he said, “if I 
had not cut off my hair. I was seriously tempted, 
again and again, to throw away =z brushes and 
rush out; but, disfigured as I was, I didn’t dare!” 

Soitoux, the sculptor of a statue of the Republic 
which stands in front of the French Institute in 
Paris, found it necessary to complete this work 
without intermission except for the most necessary 
rest. Being mechanically ingenious, he devised a 
sort of clock-work which upset a glass of water 
upon his face after a certain time had gone by. 

Victor Hugo, in writing “Notre Dame de Paris,” 
had all his ordinary clothes taken away from his 
house, and dressed himself in garments so fantastic 
that he dared not leave his room in them. 








He 
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learned then, if he never knew it before, that a frog 
cannot jump backward. ’ 

Every motion he made was accompanied by a cor- 

responding motion of the wily serpent. So intent 
were they that we alighted from the vehicle, and Mr. 
Dodds stood near with pistol in hand. Neither the 
snake nor the frog seemed to be aware of our pres- 
ence. 
At last, the head of the snake slowly approached 
nearer and nearer its victim. The aad frog gave 
one despairing croak, that sounded almost human in 
its agony, and leaped into the distended jaws of 
the snake. 

At the same instant Mr. Dodds fired, and with 
such accurate aim that the vertebra was struck close 
to the head. The jaws suddenly relaxed and fell 
open, and out —— the frog. If ever a frog made 
haste to get away, that frog was the one. 

He was out of his enchantment, and out of sight 
in a moment. The thirteen rattles that tipped the 
tail of the snake remained in my possession for 
many years. 

————_+er—_____—__ 


For the Companion. 
AN INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTY. 


You ask me for a tender strain, 
The kind that comes from cultured throats, 
You wonder how I can refrain,— 
Alas, your pleading is in vain, 
I cannot sing without my notes! 
How gladly would I build again 
My Marble Halls and Bonny Boats! 
With Minstrel Boy in battle slain 
I'd do my best to entertain,— 
If I had only brought my notes! 
Those verses by John Howard Payne 
That every school-boy knows and quotes 
On no account would I disdain, 
For Mendelssohn’s Auf Wiedersehen,— 
But I am lost without my notes! 
If Leezie Lindsay’s faithful swain 
Should bid her kilt her petticoats, 
And fly with him across the plain 
It would not go against the grain,— 
But I depend upon my notes! 
Then leave, oh, leave me to my pain! 
On others call for anecdotes 
Of Nancy Lee and Kate O’Shane, 
Of Bonny Jockie and young Jane,— 
I cannot sing without my notes! 
Lucy C. BULL. 
—— +r 


“NO SUCH SNEAK.” 


A gentleman in New York hailed a bootblack for 
ashine. The lad came rather slowly for one of that 
lively guild, and before he could get his brushes out, 
another larger boy ran up, and pushed him aside, 
saying, “Here, you go set down, Jimmy!” The 
gentleman was indignant at what he deemed a piece 
of outrageous bullying, and sharply told the new- 
comer to clear out. 

“Oh, that’s all right, boss,” was the reply, “I’m 


only goin’ to do it fur him; you see, he’s been sick 
in the hospital for mor’n a month, and can’t do much 








The painter Ziem, another Parisian, had himself 
locked in his studio while ae upon a certain 

iece of work, and confided the key to a man whom 
ne could trust, and who was under orders not to 
unlock the doors, even if the painter himself should 
command him, in the sternest manner, to do so. 
hole was cut in the door, and through it, once a day, 
food was passed. 

Ziem worked on in this way through the coup 
d@’état of 1851, when Louis Napoleon usurped the 
government, and the most stirring events were 
taking place. The painter knew nothing about 
them. fie had left orders that no letter nor paper 
| should be given him. 

His picture finished at last, he came out of his 
captivity to find that France had passed from a 
republic into a monarchy. 


—— + OS 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The residence of the President of the United 
States is officially known as the Executive Mansion, 
which means that it is the residence of the head of 
the executive branch of the government; but it is 
seldom called, in ordinary talk, either by those who 
live in it, or by the American people in general, any- 
thing but the White House. This is a very unpre- 
tentious title, and it is interesting to note how the 
residence of the President, in a country which is 
full of white houses, came to bear this simple name 
as its special property. 


The explanation is easily found. The first Execu- 
tive Mansion at Washington was occupied in 1800. 
It was built of freestone, and was unpainted; but in 
1814 the British army occupied Washington, and 
burned, with other public buildings, the President’s 
house, leaving it a blackened ruin. 

The house was rebuilt on the same site, and the 
same walls were used in its construction; but they 
were so discolored by smoke that, on the suggestion 
of General Jackson, they were painted white, not 
only to improve their — but in token of 
the successful defiance of British fire by the Ameri- 


can Republic. 
The mansion soon became the “White House” in 
the mouths of the people on account of its dazzlin 
color, and from that day to this it has been repainted 
white every ten years. Its name commemorates a 
patriotic feeling, therefore, as well as serves to de- 
scribe the appearance of the mansion, for the original 
coat of white paint was a sort of protest against the 
vandalism of the British, and every subsequent coat 
has served to perpetuate the protest. 

The house has not been altogether comfortable as 
a place of residence, and has required almost con- 
stant repairs and alterations. It is said to be damp, 
and while it may not be positively unhealthy, it has 
become customary for the President’s family to take 
quarters elsewhere for the summer. 

The White House is the President’s office as well 
as his residence. On the first floor are several large 











«J | apartments, including the East Room, which is forty 


by eighty feet in size and twenty-two feet high, the 
Blue Room, the Red Room and the Green Room. 

On the second floor are the President’s office,—a 
large room looking to the Potomac and the Long 
Bridge,—the rooms of the President’s secretaries, 
y gy private apartments for the President’s 
amily. 

It has occasionally been suggested that a new and 
more magnificent residence be erected for the Presi- 
dent, and that the White House be reserved as an 
office for the Executive Department, but Congress 
has thus far been disinclined, or too busy, to adopt 
the suggestion. 


—_____4@)>——__ 
DISENCHANTED. 


Mrs. Ripley, a Southern lady, author of “From 
Flag to Flag,” was, on one occasion, riding in an 
ambulance on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande, 
when her husband pointed out a huge rattlesnake, 
coiled, with head erect, forked tongue and glistening 
eyes. 

He was following, with almost imperceptible 
motion, the fitful efforts of a large frog, which was 
vainly trying to get out of his way. 

The snake had fastened his eyes on the eyes of the 
frog; the poor creature could not even wink; he 
could not escape the fascinating gaze. Turning his 
body, though not his head, he would make a pitiful 








little squeak and a desperate effort to jump; he | 


work yet, so us boys all turn in and give him a lift 
when we can.” 

“Is that so, Jimmy?” the gentleman asked. 

“Yes, sir,” wearily replied the boy; and as he 
| looked up, the — pinched face could be discerned 
| even through the grime that covered it. ‘He does 
| it fur me, if you’ll let him.” 

“Certainly; go ahead,” and as the bootblack plied 
the brush, the gentleman nape him with questions. 

**You say all the boys help him in this way?” 

“Yes, sir. When a aint got no job themselves, 
and Jimmy gets one, they turns in and helps him, 
*cause he aint very strong yet, ye see.”’ 

“What percentage do you charge him on a job?” 

“Hey?” queried the youngster. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“T mean, what part of the money do you give 
Jimmy, and how much do you keep out of it?” 

“You bet I don’t keep none; I aint no such sneak 
as that!’ 

“So you give it all to him, do you?” 

“Yes,I do. Allthe boys give up what they gets 
on his job. I’d like to catch any feller sneaking it 
on a sick boy, I would!” 

The shine being complete the gentleman handed 
the urchin a quarter, saying, ‘‘I guess you’re a pretty 
good fellow; so you keep ten cents and give the rest 
to Jimmy here.” 

*“Can’t do it, sir; it’s his customer. Here, Jim.” 
He threw him the coin, and was off like a shot after 
a customer of hisown. Without knowing it, he had 

reached a good sermon from the text, ‘‘Let brotherly 

ove continue.” 


42 
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STOP AND WEIGH. 


Promptness is an excellent quality. If a man is 
to succeed in the world, he must know how to act 
with decision; but there are occasions, and these are 
by no means infrequent, when slowness is the best 
haste. It saves many a loss and many a bitter mor- 
tification. An enraged countryman came into Mr. 
M——’s store with a very angry demeanor. 


“Look here, Mr. M——,” he began, sharply, “I 
bought a paper of nutmegs here yesterday, and 
when I got home, we found ’em more’n half walnuts; 
an’ that’s the young villain I bought ’em of!” he 
added, os to John, the merchant’s son. 

“John,” said Mr. M—, “did you sell this man 
walnuts for nutmegs?” 

“No, sir,” was the ready reply. 

“You needn’t lie about it, you rascal!’ said the 
man, still further enraged by the clerk’s assurance. 

“Now look here,” said John, with a good-natured 
smile, ‘if you had taken the trouble to weigh your 
nutmegs, you would have found that I put in the 
walnuts extra.” 

“Oh, you gave them to me, did you?” asked the 
man, in a somewhat mollified tone. 

“Yes, sir, I threw in a handful for the children.” 

‘Well, now, if you aint a young scamp!” the man 
remarked, with restored good-humor. ‘An’ here 
I’ve been a-makin’ an idiot o’ myself! Jest put me 
up a pound o’ tea, will ye? I’ll stop an’ weigh things 
next time.” 

It was a wise resolution, applicable not only to 
nutmegs but to things in general, and especially to a 
man’s Own words. 





——+>—____ 
MEMORY’S MYSTERY. 


“Americans, be proud of your countryman!” ex- 
claimed the London Times, after narrating the sink- 
ing of the steamer Central America off Cape Hatteras 
in September, 1857. While the steamer, filled with 
passengers returning from California, was sinking 
from a leak which could not be stopped, a small brig 
ran alongside and offered to take off the women and 
children, all she could accommodate. 


“Get your wives and children, and every woman 
on board ready,” said the captain of the steamer, 
“and I will put them on the brig, and we men will 
shift for ourselves the best we can, trusting in God 
to aid us.” 

“All right, captain! all right! We are satisfied!” 
was the response shouted buck by every man. 

“O captain, that is too terrible!” exclaimed the 
women. ‘Let us stay and all die together.” 

The captain silenced their weeping protests by 
|; assuring them that if they would give the men a 


| chance for their lives they must go on bvard the 





captain of which had been providentially moved to 
alter his vessel’s course, picked up seventy of the 
passengers floating in the water. General Sherman 
says in his “Memoirs” that he heard the Swedish 
captain say that about nightfall he went to the bin- 
nacle, saw the course he was steering, and, without 
any particular reason, ordered the steersman to alter 
the course one point to the east. 
While walking the deck after dark, he heard voices 
all round the ship. He looked over the side and saw 
some persons eg wy in the water, and heard 
their cries for help. The bark was hove to, the boats 
were lowered, and seventy survivors of the Central 
America were picked up from the skylights, doors 
and other fragments of the steamer on which they 
were floating. 
A survivor, in narrating the disaster, mentions a 
fact which illustrates the singular action of the 
memory in a person who sees death by drowning 
confronting him. He says° 
“TI was standing on the after part of the steamer 
with a life-preserver on, when suddenly she made a 
dive forward, and went to the bottom. I went with 
her, down, down, and then suddenly I stopped de- 
scending, and shot up so rapidly that my body leaped 
out of the sea. 
“As my head cleaved the water, I heard my moth- 
er’s voice, as plainly as I ever heard it in my life, 
saying, ‘Oh Henry, how could you eat your sister’s 
grapes?” j 
“Twenty years before, when a boy, I had a sick 
sister, dying of consumption, for whom some grapes 
had, with difficulty, been procured. On coming 
across them, boy-like, I ate them, and that was my 
mother’s exclamation on discovering what I had 


ne. 
“Others of the passengers, who had made the same 
terrible dive, had a similar strange experience on 
reaching the surface of the foaming sea. They be- 
lieved that they heard distinctly all around them 
voices familiar only in long past years.” 


‘ IN THE BEAR PIT. 


Not long ago an amusing, and yet almost tragic, 
incident occurred at a zodlogical garden in the West. 
A young man from a suburban town was watching 
the occupants of the bear pits, and amused himself by 
feeding them with peanuts. One large, brown bear, 
which had a compartment to itself, especially occu- 
pied his attention and received the larger share of 
the dainties. 


The young man was leaning well over the iron 
guard-rail when a gust of wind caught his hat and 
whirled it down into the pit. It was new, and his 
first a was to recover his property. It did not 
occur to him that the great, good-natured, brown 
bear would harm him, for it seemed as gentle as 
one of the sheep at home. 

He climbed over the rail and lowered himself into 
the pit. But he was no sooner at the bottom than 
bruin uttered a growl and sprang upon him. 

“Murder! Help!” shrieked the man. ‘I’m killed, 
I’m killed! Help! ern < 

But the more he shrieked and struggled the fiercer 
became his enemy, growling, ae tearing his 
clothing, and hugging him uncomfortably close. 
One of the keepers, hearing the disturbance, came 
running to the spot. He threw open the gate and, 
club in hand, ran into the pit and began pounding 
the bear, which at once turned its attention toward 
the new intruder. 

The young man, freed from his enemy’s clutches, 
made all haste out of the pit, and the keeper, having 
driven the bear into a corner, picked up the hat. 
But the owner of it was by this time nearly out of 
sight, running off the grounds as if his late antago- 
nist were still at his heels. 

The keeper made after him, shouting and waving 
the hat. The young fellow at first seemed disin- 
clined to stop; but looking back, he hesitated a 
moment, and then came slowly and sheepishly toward 
the keeper. His clothing was literally in rags from 
contact with the bear’s teeth and nails; otherwise he 
was uninjured. 

“Don’t = want your hat?” the keeper asked. 

“Well, I reckin I’d better have it,’’ the young man 
answered, dubiously; ‘“‘but sech a lookin’ critter ’s I 
be, it don’t make no diff’rence about a hat.” 

“Didn’t you know better ’n to go down into that 
bear pit?” said the keeper. 

“TI dunno ’s I did,” replied the young man. “Who 
*d ’a’ s’posed sech a peaceable-lookin’ bear ’d use a 
feller like this?” 


+r 


PRECIOUS POTATOES. 


During the Civil War, the Federal soldiers suffered 
severely at times for want of fresh vegetables, and 
the Sanitary Commission made it part of its business 
to supply the lack. Appeals for anti-scorbutics, such 
as potatoes and onions, were sent far and near, and 
finally came to be spoken of, familiarly, as “‘scurvy 
circulars.” 


The response was immediate and hearty, and soon 
the agents of the Commission were distributing the 
precious stores—five potatoes to a man, perhaps, or 
three potatoes and an onion. How welcome they 
were may be judged from the fact that, after eating 
them, the troops were exhilarated very much as if 
they had been taking stimulants. 

A German lieutenant came into the Commission’s 
depot at Nashville. 

“Do you keep sauer-kraut for the soldiers?” he 
asked. 

_The attendant pointed to an open barrel. The 
lieutenant grasped some of the precious preparation, 
and gazed at it with moistening eyes. 

“You Germans eat sauer-kraut, don’t you?” said 
the agent. 

“No,” he exclaimed, the tears by this time drop- 
ping from his cheeks; “we swallows it!” 

i on few of the men ever realized before that 
a few onions and potatoes, or a little sauer-kraut, 
might make all the difference between living and 
dying. Whatever we may think of the theory that 
men should live altogether upon vegetables, it is 
bond certain that they cannot live altogether without 

em. 


— 
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HIS RECORD. 


A boy of twelve, who went from New York to 
England with his father for a short trip, was askea 
by his mother to keep a diary of all he saw and heard 
while gone. Below is given an extract relating the 
chief incidents while on shipboard: 


June 1.—Left New York at noon and am haying a 
glorious old time. Have been all over the ship and 
have got acquainted with the captain and the mate. 
But I like to sit on deck best, and I’m going to sit 
there most of the time. It’s grand to be away out 
on the ocean out of sight of land. They’ve splendid 
things to eat at the table, and I’m having such a 

ood time I wouldn’t care if we’d be a month reach- 
ing Liverpool. I’m awfully glad I could come. It’s 
glorious. 

June 2.—Sick. 

June 3.—Sicker. 

June 4.—Awful sick. 

_ June §.—Still sick, and I don’t know as I’ll ever 
live to get home, and I don’t care if I don’t. 

June 6.—Some better; ate a cracker. 

June 7.—Pa helped me up on deck, but I aint well 
y 


yet. 
June 8.—Maybe we'll get to Queenstown  to- 
= Wish we were there now. Am going to 
ed. 


June 9.—We can see the Irish coast. I wish to 





= They obeyed, and were landed in Norfolk, Va. 
ne steamer went down, but a Swedish bark, the 


— I could walk home or else stay abroad 
orever. I’ve had a terrible time. 
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For the Companion. 


TEDDIE’S CHASE. 
“O mamma, mamma, did you say 
I may have the eggs I find to-day?” 
And Ted, with glee, 
To the barn ran he, 
Where he thought old Toddlekins ought to be. 


He hunted high and he hunted low, 
Everywhere that a hen could go; 
Over the mow, 
Behind the plough, 
And into the shed of the muly cow. 


He moved the barrels and things about; 
He emptied the boxes inside out; 

He looked in the barrow, 

Behind the harrow, 
And into the oat-bins, dark and narrow. 


He searched the crib and the woodpile through, 
Then down to the brook where the alders grew; 
Along the edge 
Of the soft green sedge, 
And in cosy nooks of the osage hedge. 


And where was Toddlekins all this while? 
Well, I really think if a hen could smile, 
’Twould be at the race 
And fruitless chase 
Of Teddie, to find her hiding-place. 


’Twas up in the roof, on a broad old rafter, 
And Teddie may take his turn at laughter 
When her chickies try 
To walk or fly, 
For what will they do up there, so high? 
Mrs. J. M. DANA. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT WAS HER NAME? 


“Wake up!” said an old gentleman, dressed 
in brown and white, as he gently shook the 
shoulder of a young 
lady in green, who was 
lying sound asleep un- 
der the trees. ‘Wake 
up, ma’am! it is your 
watch now, and time 
for me to take myself 
off.”” 

The young lady 
stirred a very little, and 
opened one of her eyes 
the least little bit. «“Who 
are you?’’ she said, 
drowsily. ‘What is 
your name ?”’ 

“My name is Winter,’ 
man. ‘What is yours?” 

“IT haven’t the faintest idea,’’ said the 
lady, closing her eyes again. 

“Humph!” growled the old man; “a 
pretty person you are to take my place! Well, 
good-day, Madam Sleepyhead, and good-luck to 
you!” 

And off he stumped over the dead leaves, which 
crackled and rustled beneath his feet. 

As soon as he was gone, the young lady in 
green opened her eyes in good earnest and loaked 
about her. 

‘‘Madam Sleepyhead, indeed!"’ she re-echoed, 
indignantly. “I am sure that is not my name, 
anyhow. The question is, What és it?’ 

She looked about her again, but nothing was to 
be seen save the bare branches of the trees, and 
the dead, brown leaves and dry moss underfoot. 

‘Trees, do you happen to know what my name 
is?” she asked. 

The trees shook their heads. ‘No, ma’am,” 
they said, ‘“‘we do not know; but perhaps when 
the Wind comes, he will be able to give you some 
information.” 

The girl shivered a little, and drew her green 
mantle about her and waited. 

By and by the Wind came blustering along. 
He caught the trees by their branches, and shook 
them in rough, though friendly, greeting. 

“Well, boys!’ he shouted, “Old Winter is 
gone, is he? I wish you joy of his departure! 
but where is the lady who was coming to take his 
place ?” 

“She is here,’’ answered the trees, ‘sitting on 
the ground; but she does not know her own name, 
which seems to trouble her.” 


replied the old 


“Ho! ho!” roared the Wind. ‘Not know her | 
And here she | 


own name? that is news, indeed! 


|emerald velvet, fresh shoots came pushing up 
from the dead, dry grass, and even the shrubs 
and twigs against which the edges of the garment 
brushed broke out with tiny swelling buds, all 
ready to open into leaves. 

By and by the Wind paused, and pushed aside 
the branches which made a close screen before 
him. 

‘Here is your dressing-room, young madam,”’ 
he said, with a low bow. ‘Be pleased to enter it, 
and you will find all things in readiness. But let 
me entreat you to make your toilet speedily, for 
all the world is waiting for you.” 

Greatly wondering, the young girl passed 
through the screen of branches, and found herself 
in a most marvellous place. 

The ground was carpeted with pine-needles, soft 
and thick and brown. The pine-trees made a 
dense green wall around, and as the wind passed 
softly through the boughs, the air was sweet with 
their spicy fragrance. On the ground were piled 
great heaps of buds, all ready to blossom ; violets, 
anemones, hepaticas, blood-root, while from under 
a huge pile of brown leaves peeped the pale pink 
buds of the Mayflower. 

The young girl in the green mantle looked won- 
deringly at all these things. ‘How strange!’ 
she said. ‘They are all asleep, and waiting for 





some one to waken them. Perhaps if I do it, 
they will tell me in return what my name is.”’ 
She shook the buds lightly, and lo! every blos- 








has been sleeping, while all the world has been | 


looking for her, and calling her, and wondering 
where upon earth she was. Come, young lady,” 
he added, addressing the girl with rough courtesy, 
“I will show you the way to your dressing-room, 
which has been ready and waiting for you for a 
fortnight and more.” 


So he led the way through the forest, and the | 


girl followed, rubbing her pretty, sleepy eyes, and 
dragging her green mantle behind her. 

Now it was a very singular thing that whatever 
the green mantle touched instantly turned green 
itself. The brown moss put out little tufts of 


som opened its eyes and raised its head, and said, 
























For the Companion. 
THE GO-SLEEP STORY. 


‘How can I go to bed ?”’ said Penny, the flossy 


dog, “till I say good-night to Baby Ray? He 
gives me part of his bread and milk, and pats me 
with his little soft hand. It is bed-time now for 
dogs and babies. I wonder if he is asleep ?”’ 

So he trotted along in his silky white night- 
gown till he found Baby Ray on the porch in 
mamma’s arms. B 

And she was telling him the same little story 
that I am telling you. 


The doggie that was given him to keep, keep, keep, 
Went to see if Baby Ray were asleep, sleep, sleep. 


‘How can we go to bed,”’ said Snow-drop and 
Thistle-down, the youngest children of Tabby, | 
the cat, “till we have one more look at Baby 
Ray? He lets us play with his blocks and ball, 
and laughs when we climb on the table. It is 
bed-time now for kitties and dogs and babies. 
Perhaps we shall find him asleep.” 

Then away they went in their white velvet 
night-gowns as softly as two flakes of snow. And 
they, too, when they got as far as the porch, 
heard Ray’s mamma telling him the same little 
story. 


One doggie that was given him to keep, keep, keep, 
Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, creep, 
Went to see if Baby Ray were asleep, sleep, sleep. 

‘“‘“How can we go to bed,” said the three pet 
rabbits, ‘till we take a peep at Baby Ray? He 
brings us handfuls of sweet clover and bunches 
of crisp lettuce. But now it is bed-time for rab- 
bits and kitties and dogs and babies, and I think 
we shall find him asleep.” 

So they hopped away in their white fur night- 


| Sleep story. 





gowns till they came to the porch, where Ray’s 


‘‘Welcome, gracious lady! welcome! 
looked for you long, long!” | 

The young girl, in delight, took the lovely blos- | 
soms, rosy and purple, golden and white, and | 
twined them in her fair locks, and hung them in 
garlands round her white neck; and still they 
were opening by thousands, till the pine-tree hol- 
low was filled by them. 

Presently the girl spied a beautiful carved 
casket, which had been hidden under a pile of 
spicy leaves, and from inside of it came a rust- 
ling sound, the softest sound that ever was heard. 

She lifted the lid, and out flew a cloud of but- 
terflies. 

Rainbow-tinted, softly glittering, gayly flutter- 
ing, out they flew by thousands and thousands, 
and hovered about the maiden’s head; and the 
soft sound of their wings, which mortal ears are 
too dull to hear, seemed to say, ‘Welcome! 
welcome !”’ 

At the same moment a great flock of beautiful 
birds came flying, and lighted on the branches all 
around, and they, too, sang, ‘“Welcome! wel- 
come!”’ 

The maiden clasped her hands, and cried, ‘‘Why 
are you all so glad to see me? I feel—I know— 
that you are all mine, and I am yours; but how 
isit? WhoamI? What is my name?” 

And birds and flowers and rainbow-hued but- 
terflies and sombre pine-trees all answered in 
joyous chorus, “Spring! The beautiful, the long- 
expected Spring!” Lavra E. RicHarps. 


We have} 








mamma was rocking and telling him the Go-Sleep 
story. 
One doggie that was given him to keep, keep, keep, | 
Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, creep, 
Three pretty little bunnies, with a leap, leap, leap, 
Went to see if Baby Ray were asleep, sleep, sleep. 

‘How can we go to bed,”’ said the four white 
geese, “till we know that Baby Ray is all right? 
He loves to watch us sail on the duck-pond, and 
he brings corn for us in his little blue apron. It 
is bed-time now for geese and rabbits and kitties 
and dogs and babies, and he really ought to be 
asleep.” 

So they waddled away in their white feather 
night-gowns, around by the porch, where they 
saw Baby Ray and heard mamma tell the Go- 


One doggie that was given him to keep, keep, keep, 
Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, creep, 
Three pretty little bunnies with a leap, leap, leap, 
Four geese from the duck-pond, deep, deep, deep, 
Went to see if Baby Ray were asleep, sleep, sleep. 


‘How can we go to bed,” said the five white 
chicks, ‘till we have seen Baby Ray once more? 
He scatters crumbs for us and watches us and 
calls us. Now it is bed-time for chicks and geese 
and rabbits and kitties and dogs and babies, and 
so little Ray must be asleep.” 

Then they ran and fluttered in their downy 
white night-gowns, till they came to the porch 
where little Ray was just closing his eyes, while 
mamma told the Go-Sleep story. 


One doggie that was given him to keep, keep, keep, 
Two cunning little kitty-cats, creep, creep, creep, 
Three pretty little bunnies with a leap, leap, leap, 
Four geese from the duck-pond, deep, deep, deep, 
Five downy little chicks crying peep, peep, peep, 
All saw that Baby Ray was asleep, sleep, sleep! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst has powers passing strange 

It daily causes constant change, 

Gives yours to me, mine to my neighbor 
And far and wide it lightens labor. 


A serenading cavalier 

With music failed to charm my ear; 
But when not torn by song’s distraction 
My second told of satisfaction. 


My whole adorns, enfolds, conceals, 
And wit and wisdom oft reveals. 

It masquerades in strange disguises 
And oft from rags to beauty rises. 


2. 
SPIRAL PUZZLE. 
ne * 2 eee SS 
* «2 2 * * * 
* * * 3 12 * * * 
* * * 19 4 . = *# 
* * * 5 14 * *& * 
* * * 15 6 * * * 
* * * 7 16 * * *& 
* * * 17 8 * * * 
* * * 9 18 * * * 
Across. 

1. Annotations. 

2. A girdle. 

3. A town in England. 

4. An estate held in perpetual right. 

5. Work made for the market. 

6. Flowery. 

7. Act of declaring upon oath. 

8. Pieces of planks nailed around the scuttles. 

9. Adores. 


Spirals. 
1to9. The name of an English authoress, who 
died on May 16, 1835. 
10 to 18. The name of an English authoress, who 
died on May 21, 1849. GILBERT ForREsT. 
3. 
METAGRAM. 


Look through me and I hope you’ll see 
The beauty of the earth and sky, 
But if I’m clear (I ought to be) 
I’m sure six things will meet your eye. 
A seed that’s edible is there, 
The god of shepherds and of flocks, 
And something that we guard with care 
For Baby while his cradle rocks. 


An animal that loves to climb, 

A portion of your neck as well, 
The rival too in power sublime 
That does the mighty sword excel. 


4. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


1. Money in a coat. 

2. You and me in a pitcher. 

3. A monkey in a frolicsome act. 
4. A fowl in a city. 

5. To throw out in a pistol. 


5. 
HALF SQUARES. 
a 


1. An eminent navigator, who died 
on May 21, 1506. 2. Supposition. 3. Ex- 
isting. 4. To wed. 5. To sap. 6. A 
quagmire. 7. A prefix. 8. A consonant. 


Il. 


1. An English sovereign, born Ma 
24,1819. 2. To succeed to. 3. Pursued. 
4. Trials. 5. Minerals in an unrefined 
state. 6. To free from. 7. A pronoun, 
8. A vowel. Cousin FRANK. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


Unseen, I have the power to work you woe, 
To oftentimes bring suffering and death; 
But in another form physicians owe 
To me their power to aid tlie halting breath. 


My face is known upon the busy mart 
And commerce ever finds in,me a friend; 
But, woful word! I calkon men to part 
From hearth and home when warring foes contend. 


7. 


INVERTED PYRAMID. 
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1. An article of food. 2. (Mus.) In a tender, slow 
manner. 3. A game played by children with nuts. 
4. A certain sweet farinaceous tuber. 5. A clamor- 
ous multitude. 6. A kiln for drying hops or malt. 
7. Notany. 8. A letter. Rose MADDER. 


Conundrums. 


What letter would change a fat mender of brass 
and tin ware into a profound man? H would make 
a great tinker a great thinker. 

What are ladies always getting which they do not 
want? They are getting old. 

Why is a traitor like the letter S? He is insincere 
and betrays his trust. 

What birds are of most value in harvest? 
ears. 


Wheat- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Gem, i, n, i, Gemini. 
2. Centennial Exhibition, Gen. U. S. Grant, Tenth 
of May, MDCCCLXXVI. 
Erix, tutti, nisi, indri, loon, egg, horn, bias, Thor, 


Odin, eyre, unit, gusto, atom, toty, tram, nautic, 
humic, flax, Azov. 


3. Shakespeare, Whittier, Ossoli, Ramsay, Dick- 
ens.—Initials, Sword; transposed, words. 

Thackeray, Hemans, Richelieu, Ossian, Walton.— 
Initials, throw; transposed, worth. Wordsworth. 





Evpora S. BumstTeap. 


4. Greenleaf (Whittier’s middle name). 
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Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 


POISONOUS WALL-PAPER. 


The subject of poisonous paper-hangings has 
lately been discussed, in the light of some new facts, 
by the Boston Society for Medical Improvement. 

Some of the imported papers still contain arsenic 
in quite dangerous amounts, and even American 
manufacturers, though they use less arsenic than 
formerly, are not yet wholly within the limits of 
safety. It is found that one-third of a grain to a 
square yard is decidedly deleterious; but papers are 
in use that analysis shows to contain ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty grains! 

The following are important facts in the case- 

1. The harm varies, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, inversely with the individual’s power of 
elimination. This power may be fully adequate in 
some persons, and quite inadequate in others. 

2. The symptoms of two persons injuriously af- 
fected by the same exposure and the results may be 
quite different. Inflammation of the kidneys, for 
instance, may be induced in the one, and not at all 
in the other. 

3. Arsenic may not give rise to the ordinary symp- 
toms of arsenical poisoning, but may stir up and 
strengthen dormant, morbid tendencies, and thus 
divert attention from the true disturbing cause. 

4. While one-third of a grain to a square yard is 
likely to harm an adult, a young child may be in- 
jured by a mere trace, and the cause of the trouble 
may be wholly unsuspected. 

5. While arsenic is not a cumulative poison, like 
lead, yet it is very slowly eliminated from the body. 
It requires weeks, and sometimes even months, to 
effect its complete expulsion after removal from an 
arsenious atmosphere. Hence inhaling it constantly, 
perhaps day and night, may cause a very dangerous 
accumulation of the poison in the system. This 
accumulation will be very rapid if the organs of 
elimination, one or more of them, are feeble. 

6. A new and conclusive method of detecting the 
presence of arsenic in the system has been discov- 
ered, which leaves no room for doubt. This test has 
been applied in many cases, and has led to the re- 
moval of the paper from the wall, or of the patient 
from the room, followed by relief, and, in due time, 
by full cure. 

7. The covering of arsenical paper by non-arsenical 
is not sufficient to remove danger, for though this 
expedient may prevent the arsenical dust from 
impregnating the air, yet it is surmised that mois- 
ture develops a volatile arsenious compound, which 
readily finds its way into the air of the room. 


= tl pmnenienene 
WHAT HE LIKED. 


“IT always thought I was fond of music,” said 
Farmer Greene, “but since I visited Matilda in Bos- 
ton I’ve had my doubts about it. I hadn’t been 
there a day before Matilda she says to me, ‘Now, 
father, we’re goin’ to have a musical, and I do hope 
you'll enjoy it!’ 

‘Of course I shall,’ says I. ‘You know how fond 
I am of them famous old Scotch songs you used to 
sing, and how I’m always ready to jine in when 
anybody strikes up “‘Coronation.’’’ 

“*Well, this will be the best music you ever lis- 
tened to,’ says Matilda, and my mouth watered to 
hear it. 

“The night of the concert you ought to ha’ seen 
the folks pour in, all silks and satins and flowers. 
Matilda wore, well, I don’t rightly know what, but I 
think ’twas silk and lace. Pretty soon we all got 
quieted down, and then a German, with long hair 
and a great bushy beard, sat down to the piano and 
began to play. My, how he did bang them keys! 
There was thunder down in the bass, and tinklin’ 
cymbals up in the treble. 

“The lady that sat side of me whispered when 
there was a minute’s stop, ‘Do you distinguish the 
different motives ?’ 

“*My, no!’ says I. 
motive 
noise.’ 

“Then she smiled behind her fan, but I don’t 
know what at, whether ’twas the music or me. 

“When the piece stopped, everybody hummed and 


‘I don’t see what anybody’s 
could be for workin’ so hard to make a 


|} up, and, without any piano-playin’ at all, sung ‘Ye 


good many told the German how much obliged they 
were. I didn’t say a word. 

“Then a tall woman, all fixed up with silks and 
furbelows, sung a piece that most made my hair 
stand on end, it went so high, and had so many ups 
and downs in it. She was master smart; anybody 
could see that, but somehow I didn’t fancy that kind | 
of singin’. It made me uneasy. When she was 
climbin’ up to her high notes, I wondered if she’d 
ever get there; and when she dropped down again, 
I wanted to say, ‘Now you’ve got through it safe 
once, don’t try it again!’ 

“Well, pretty soon Matilda came round to me, 
and whispered, ‘Father, how d’you like it?’ 

«TI don’t care much for it,’ says I. ‘It’s a little 
too much like frosted-cake when you want plain 
bread.’ 

“She laughed, and in a minute I heard her sayin’ 
to one of the performers, ‘My father’s a little old- 
fashioned, you see, and would you mind?’ 

“What do you suppose happened then? Why, 
that woman that sung the trills and warbles stood 


Banks and Braes’ and ‘John Anderson.’ How she 
knew what I liked I never could tell, but she sang 
the songs I’ve loved since I was a boy, and when she 
got through, the tears were streamin’ down my 
cheeks. 

***Bless you, my dear!’ says I, and I went up to 
her and shook both her hands. And it seemed to 
me she liked the songs herself, for when she looked 
at me, her eyes were wet, too. 

“T had a beautiful time, but I suppose it’s no use 
thinkin’ I appreciate real music.” 


— 


Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at aschool? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8. 
Courts, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Adv. 

A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. (Adv. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Founded in 1636,has 200 professors and other teachers, 
and 1,900 students. Its_librai contains 350,000 
volumes. It distributes $52,3: annually to r 
students. Its invested funds amount to $6,800, le 
It is non-sectarian, its daily prayers and other services 
being conducted by leading preachers of various sects. 
Its 40 buildings include an observatory, CS ae 
ample laboratories, museums, dormitories, a ining-hall 
seating 750 persons, etc. It admits, without examina- 
tion, students from other colleges and ns not can- 
didates for adegree. Its departments include a College, 
Graduate Department and Schools of Divinity, Law, 
Medicine, Science, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. It has summer schools 
in various sciences, modern languages, physical train- 
ing, ete. Economical students keep their annual ex- 
penses (except for apy te: For circulars 
address, FRANK BOLLES, *y, Cambridge, Mass. 


: » New American Tate. 


Used by leading players 
everywhere. 


$5.50 regular stringing. 
$7.00 with English Gut. 













DOVE AND HENS. 


A neighbor of mine keeps a flock of perhaps a 
dozen hens, writes a correspondent. Four years ago 
one of these brought out a brood of ten chickens. A 
cosey little house and yard had been built for their 
accommodation, and for two days all went prosper- 
ously. Then, for some inexplicable reason, the 
mother hen deserted her offspring, and my friend 
noticed, to his great surprise, that a beautiful dove, 
which, to the best of his knowledge, he had never 
seen before, had taken her place. 


She remained faithful to her self-imposed task, 
feeding and watching over the chickens till they 
were big enough to care for themselves. And ever 
since then she has made her home with my neigh- 
bor’s poultry. She associates with them by day, 
roosts with them at night, isolating herself entirely 
from her own kind. 

Every summer she lays three or four eggs, and sits 
upon them with the greatest assiduity; but they 
never hatch. The hens have never taken kindly to 
the intruder, and peck at her whenever she comes 
near them; but the roosters seem quite contented to 
have her in their company. 

Her spirit is gentle, as a dove’s spirit ought to be, 
and if the young roosters fall to fighting, she always 
flies in between and separates them. 


a 
A PINCH OF SNUFF. 


In a crowded city street an ill-natured mastiff 
seized a little dog by the throat, and began viciously 
shaking him. A crowd soon gathered. Words, 
blows and kicks failed to make the mastiff let go his 
hold. The little dog was howling piteously. At this 
juncture, when the lookers-on were wondering what 
to do, a young man, exquisitely dressed, came along. 
He at once comprehended the situation. 


“Leave him to me,”’ he said. “I can manage him.” 

There was an incredulous laugh from the crowd, 
and cries of, ‘“The dude’s here!”’ “‘Thinks he’ smart’n 
= rest on us!” “Let the dude fix him!” and the 
ike. 

The young man drew from his pocket a silver 
snuff-box, and held a pinch of snuff under the mas- 
tiffs nose. 

The powder soon did its work. The big dog began 
sneezing vigorously, and of course had to open his 
mouth. He dropped the little dog and took to his 
heels, frightened and ashamed, his tail drooping like 
a whipped cur’s. 

The crowd broke into a round of applause; the 
young man smiled and went on his way. 


——_——__ 
REASON ENOUGH. 


‘Whenever you punish a child,” say those wise 
people who find it so easy to give good advice, 
“always be sure that the child understands perfectly 
why you do so.” The mother of a certain Miss Alice 
acted upon this principle, but is not sure that it is 
always successful. 


The little girl was in the habit of crying upon the 
very slightest occasion. Finally she was warned 
that the next time she offended in that way she 
should be punished. Soon afterward she was heard 
bawling lustily. 

“What are you crying for?” inquired her mother. 

*Becauth Bridget will not let me go out to play.” 

The threatened punishment was promptly admin- 
istered. “Now, Alice,” said her mother, “do you 
know why you were punished?” 

“Eth, mamma.” 

“Why was it?” 

“Becauth Bridget would not let me go out to play.” 


DISGUSTED. 


Americans are prone to be a little impatient, per- 
haps unduly so, whenever any visiting Englishman 
drops a remark which can possibly be construed as a 
disparagement of anything he has seen in this coun- 
try. 


The Hon. ee Chamberlain was being shown 
about the Capitol at Washington by Senator Sher- 
man, and finally was taken down into the engine- 
room, where a powerful Harris-Corliss was driving 
the ventilating machinery. 

Attracted by the beauty of the monster, Mr. 
Chamberlain turned to McCloskey, who was oiling 
some part of it, and asked: 

“What is the horse-power of that engine?” 

McCloskey looked at him for a moment, partly 
— pity and partly with contempt, and then re- 

led: 

‘“‘Horse-power! That majigger runs by steam!”’— 
Troy Times. 


SS 


EXCITED SPORTSMAN: Say, did you see a bird fall 
anywhere about here? I shot at one just now, and 
saw the feathers fly. 

FARMER: No, I aint seen nothin’ of it. I guess 
when the feathers flew the bird flew with ’em. 


““WHO wrote the ‘Complete Angler’?” was asked 


Walton, and therefore he was calle 








whispered to each other how lovely ’twas, and a 


Hooker.’” 





in a school examination, and one reply ran, “Izaak 
the ‘Judicious 
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nr amas Special discount 
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ur ew Postage free 

at $3.00 is the best Rac- if you men- 
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the money. Illustrated 
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Tennis Rules, FREE. 


Horace Partridge & Co, 


Outfitters in all Outdoor 5 
497 and 499 Washington St., Boston. 


Exhibition, Anniversary, 


And all FESTIVAL Day Music can certainly be pro- 
cured of DITSON COMPANY. Send freely for 
Lists, Descriptions and advice. 


OCTAVO MUSIC. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, in number. ll are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still sell 
them for the low price of 5 to 10 cents each. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs in 
our well-made School Song Collections, of which 
some of the newest are ‘‘United Voices” (50 cents. 
hildren’s School Songs” (3 
cents, $3.60 dozen), ‘‘Kindergarten and Prima- 
ry. hool Songs” (30 cents, $3.00 dozen), and 
‘Songs and Games for Little Ones” ($2.00). 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


FARGO'S 


BOX TIP 


SCHOOL SHOE 


is the Best Shoe made 
for boys or girls. War- 
ranted no Shoddy and 
sold as follows: 


S1IZES—S to 10% $1.25 
lltol34, 1, 
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Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. (27 Ask 
our dealer for Fargo’s Box Tip Shoes” If he does not 


SIX GENTS ISNT MUCH 


but if mailed to 








Arnheim's Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 
190 to 194 Bowery, Spring St., New York, 

it will bring you his Illustrated Fashion 
Review. 30 samples of the newest and 
most stylish designs in Spring and Sum- 
mer Suitings and Overcoatings, and his 
simple guide for self-measurement with 
a tape measure. 

You can have your clothes made to 
order in New York and save 50 per 
cent. by dealing with us. 

Suits complete, $16, $20, $25 and 
$30. Trousers, $4, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 
Sp: Overcoats, lined with silk, $16, 
$18, $20. $22 and $25. 

Every garment is warranted. The 
trimming and work we give stand 
comparison with the best produced, 
without exception. Style and perfec- 
tion in fit we easily accomplish by our 
system of measuring blanks, which is 
as simple as the letter A. State price 
and kind of material wanted as our 
stock comprises 5,000 styles. 


CORSET COVERS 


BY MAIL. 


(Postage 4 cents each.) 

This cut repre- 
sents a Corset Cov- 
er, perfect fitting, 
made of good cot- 
ton, with 5 pearl 
buttons. Yoke of 3 
insertions of Ham- 
burg and 2 clus- 
ters of fine tucks. 
Hamburg around 
the neck, felled 
seams,sizes32to40. 


Price, 25 cents each. | 

This is an indication of our great) 
bargains in all kind of cotton un- 
derwear. We have one of the largest | 
departments in the U. S. and make a! 
specialty of mail order business—in 
Skirts, Corsets, Chemises, Drawers, &c. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 















































eep them send to us and we will furnish you a pair on 
receipt of price. C. H. Fargo & Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Fine Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures only 10c. 
90 Geo. Falkenstein, 1920 No. Town St., Phila’, Pa. 
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Pearline 


to do a large wash— 


Clean a house, 


or enough of both to prove to any woman its wonderful dirt- 
removing and labor-saving qualities. Costs almost nothing, but 
makes the dirt jump. Does it hurt the hands or clothing ? NO. ic 
isharmless, Many millions of packages used every year—no com- 
| plaints,but manywomenwrite: cannot get along without Pearline. 


© _ Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 
auti 6b pws which they claim to be Pearline, or “the same 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are 


dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, 
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but sold by all good grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TWO BRASS KETTLES. 


I was introduced to them in an unexpected way, 
and I did not soon recover from the intense 
curiosity excited by my first impressions of them. 


I had gone to the old Minot House, in Dor- | 


chester, Massachusetts, to take dinner with my 
aunt. We two, my aunt and I, had wandered 
over the old house, up the huge stairway, and 
down into the cellar. Suddenly aunt opened the 
door of an old pantry, on the floor of the porch, 
and said, ‘‘Child, look here!”’ 

«What, aunt ?’’ 

“The Two Brass Kettles.”’ 

Two enormous brass kettles met my eyes. They 
were turned over on the floor, and each would 
have held the contents of a half barrel. 

‘“‘Those are the ones, my dear.”’ 

‘What ones, aunt ?”’ 

“The ones that saved the two children from the 
old Indian straggler.”” 

‘*What Indian straggler ?”’ I asked with intense 
interest. 

“Oh, the one in King Philip’s War. 
you ever hear the story ?” 

**No, aunt.” 

‘Well, I'll get Uncle Zebedee to tell it to you 
after dinner. Come." 

«But what could any one do with such kettles 
as these? Where did they hang them?” I 
continued. 

«Come here, ard I will show you.” 

She swept away, and I shut the door of the 
dark room, which was lighted only by opening 
the door, and followed her. We went into the 
kitchen. She pointed to an enormous fireplace, 
and said, ‘‘There, child.” 

“But, aunt, how did the Two Brass Kettles 
save the children ?”’ I asked again. 

“Oh, they crawled about all over the floor 
here, there and yonder,”’ pointing. 

‘Which crawled about, the kettles or the 
children, aunt ?”” 

A din here fell upon the air, and echoed 
through the great, fortress-like rooms. It was 
the huge beli for meals. 

«Come, child, let’s go. Uncle Zebedee will tell 
you all about it.” 

In a moment we were in the dining hall. 
How grand it all seemed! The sideboard was 
full of baked meats and steaming pies. Over it 
hung a flintlock gun or a blunderbuss. The 
room had been decorated for the occasion with 
creeping-jenny, and boughs loaded with peaches 
that had been broken off by a September gale. 
There was a whitewashed beam across the room, 
on which were great hooks and staples. The 
table was oak, and the chairs were of a curious 
old pattern. At the head of the table was a 
great chair, and in it sat Uncle Zebedee, a good 
old man, now nearly ninety years of age. 

After the family were seated, Uncle Zebedee 
was asked to say grace. He had a habit of saying 
“and” after ending a sentence, and this made 
another sentence necessary, often when he had 
nothing more to say. It was so even in his prayers, 
and was very noticeable in his story-telling. There 
usually followed an ‘‘and’’ when the story was 
done. 

It was a queer structure,—the old Minot House 
in Dorchester. It was really a brick house encased 
in wood,—a fort house it was called. It was built 
in this way to protect the dwellers against rude 
Indian assaults. There is but one house standing 
that resembles it, —the Cradock Mansion in 
Medford. There were many such houses in the 
old colonies, but one by one they grew gray with 
moss, and vanished. The Minot House itself 
was burned about twenty years ago, after stand- 
ing about two hundred and thirty years. 

The old people of Dorchester and Neponset 
must remember it. It rose solemn and stately at 
the foot of the high hills overlooking the sea 
meadows. The high tides came into the thatch 
margins near it, and went out again, leaving the 
abundant shell-fish spouting in the sun. The 
fringed gentians grew amid the aftermath of the 
hay fields around it. The orioles swung in the 
tall trees in summer time, and ospreys circled and 
screamed in the clear sky over all. 

But the orchards,—here were the fulness and 
perfection of the old New England orchards! 
The south winds of May scattered the apple blos- 
soms like snow over the emerald turf, and filled 
the air with fragrance. The earliest bluebirds 
came to them, and there the first robins built their 
nests. How charming and airy it all was in May, 
when the days were melting into summer, and 
how really beautiful and full of life were all of 
these venerable New England homes! 

After the old house was burned I visited the 
place, and brought away a few bricks as a souvenir 
of a home of heroic memories,—of happy mem- 
ories, too, if we except a single tragedy of the 
Indian War. The great orchards were gone, the old 


Didn’t 


barns and their swallows; only the well remained, 
and a heap of burned bricks, and the blackened 
outline of the cellar wall. 

It was a house full of legends and stories,— 
wonder tales that once led the stranger to look 
upon it with a kind of superstitious awe. It had 


Brass Kettles. 


was often told at the ample firesides of three gen- 
erations of Dorchester people. 

The dinner, like Uncle Zebedee’s prayer, seemed 
never to end. After the many courses of food 
| there was an “and.”’ ‘‘And” pies and apples and 
| nuts, and all sorts of sweetmeats. 

“Uncle Zebedee,’’ I piped. 
| «Well, dearie.’’ 

‘Aunt said that you would tell us the story of 
Two Brass Kettles after dinner.” 

“Why, dearie, yes, yes. I've been telling that 
story these eighty years, come October. Didn’t 
you never hear it? I thought all little shavers 
knew about that. The Two Brass Kettles, yes. 

“They're in the old cupboard, now. Bring them 
out, and I will tell you all about em. I shan't 
live to tell that story many more years. Maybe I 
shall never tell it again.” 

The servants brought out the two kettles into 
the kitchen, where we could see them through the 
wide dining-room door. 

“Put ‘em in the middle of the floor before the 
window,”’ said Uncle Zebedee. ‘There, that will 
do. That is just where they were when the 
Indian came.” 

“You see the window,”’ he added. 

It had a great deep-set casement. Grape-vines 





| 
| 








its historic lore, and, like all great colonial houses, | 
its ghost lore, but the most thrilling legend asso- | 
ciated with the old walls was known as the Two | 
The legend may have grown with | 
time, but it was well based on historic facts, and | 
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| «Well, the maid only lost her wits for a few 
moments. She flew to the window and closed it, 
and bolted the door. Then she put one of the 
children under one of the brass kettles, and the 
other child under the other kettle, and took the 
iron shovel and lifted it so, and waited to see what 
would happen, and —”” 

Uncle Zebedee lifted his crutch, like an interro- 
gation point, and we could easily imagine the 
attitude of the excited maid. 

*«‘And,—where was I?” 

‘The children were under the Two Brass Kettles, 
| and the maid was standing with the fire-shovel in 

her hand so —’’ said aunt. ‘La, I’ve heard that 
story ever since I was a girl." 
“Yes, yes, I have it all now,” 
| Zebedee. 
up so, when she discovered that the Indian had a 
gun,—a gun. 
“You see that old flintlock there, over the side- 
| board? I used to fire it off every Fourth of July, 
but the last time I fired, it kicked me over once,— 
don’t you never fire it, children. It always kicked 
but it never knocked me over before. I don’t 
think that Iam quite as vigorous as I used to be, 
and —”’ 
| ‘What did the maid do with the gun?” asked 
| aunt. 
“The gun,—yes, that was the gun, the one up 
there. The gun was up in the chamber then, and 


said Uncle 


she dropped the shovel and ran upstairs to find it. | 


| But it was not loaded, and the powder was in one 


| place and the shot in another, and in her hurry | 
| and confusion, she heard a pounding on the door, | 


just like that.” 


Uncle Zebedee rapped on the old oak table with 
| startling effect, and then, after a moment's con- 
| fusion, continued, ‘She loaded the gun, and went 
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AN INDIAN ALARMED. 


on the old silver of the table. It was past the 
middle of the afternoon of the shortening days of 
autumn. 

‘You have all heard of Philip’s War,” began 
Uncle Zebedee, leaning forward from his chair 
on his crutch. ‘Everybody has,—it destroyed 
thirteen towns in the Old Colony, and for two years 
filled every heart with terror. Philip struck here, 
there and everywhere. No one could tell where 
he would strike next. The sight of an Indian 
lurking about in the woods or looking out of the 
| pines and bushes usually meant a mascree (mas- 
| acre). 
| “One Sunday in July, in 1675, the family went 
to meeting, leaving two small children, a boy 
land a girl, at home, in the charge of a maid 
| named Experience. The kitchen then was as you 
see it now. The window was open, the Two Brass 
Kettles had been scoured on Saturday, and placed 
bottom upwards on the floor, just as you see them 
there. 

“It was a blazing July day. The hay-fields 
| were silent. There was an odor of hay-ricks in 
the air, and the Bobolinks, I suppose, toppled 
about in the grass, and red-winged blackbirds 
piped among the wild wayside roses, just as they 
do now. I wish that you could have seen the old 
hay-fields in the long July afternoons, all scent 
and sunshine; it makes me long for my boyhood 
again, just to think of them. ButI shall never 
mow again. 

‘sLet me see,—the two children were sitting on 
the floor near the two kettles. Experience was 
preparing dinner, and had made a fire in the great 
| brick oven, which heated the bricks but did not 
| heat the room. 
| Well, on passing between the oven and the 
| window, she chanced to look towards the road, 
| when she saw a sight that fixed her eyes, and 

caused her to throw up her hands with horror, 
| just like that.” 

Uncle Zebedee threw up both hands, like excla- 
| mation points, and let his crutch drop into his lap. 


| ing sun shone through them, its beams glimmering 
| 








the latch-hole of the stair door, so,—and,—yes, 
and the Indian was standing at the window. That 
window. His two eyes were staring with wonder 
on the Two Brass Kettles. He had probably never 


know what they were. 
‘While he stood staring and wondering, the 


under the bail of each of them, like turtles’ paws, 
for the kettles stood on their ears, which lifted 
them a little way from the floor. One of the 
children began to creep and to cry, moving the 
kettle. The other began to do the same. The 
cries caused the kettles to ring. Two creeping 
kettles! They looked like two big beetles or 
water turtles, and such the Indian might have 
thought them to be, but they bellowed like two 
brazen animals, and,—did you ever hear a child 
cry under a kettle ?”’ said Uncle Zebedee, with a 
curious smile. 

We all confessed that we never had. 

“Then, child, you just get under one of those 
kettles and holler. You needn’t be afraid,—there 
aint no Indians now to do ye any harm. Holler 
loud!” 

I did so. 

“Do you hear that?’ said Uncle Zebedee. 
‘You never heard such a sound as that before. 
Hollow as a bell. Just like a man with lungs of 
brass and no body. There, let another little fellow 
try it.” 

Another child was placed. under one of the 
kettles, and uttered a continuous cry. The sound 
rang all over the room. 

“There,” said Uncle Zebedee, ‘‘did any one ever 
hear anything like that? It rings all over the 
room, scary like. 

“Well, the children did not know about the 


of the window, moving the kettles like two enor- 
mous beetles, and crying, and making the kettles 


just like that. The Indian’s black eyes glowed 
like fire, and he raised his gun and fired at one of 





“She was standing with the fire-shovel | 


seen a kettle like these before, and he did not | 


kettles began to move. Two little hands protruded | 


Indian, and they began to creep toward the light | 


rumble and rumble all around, boom-com-oom, | 
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the kettles. But nothing came of it; the shot did 
not harm the child under the kettle. It frightened 
both of the children, and made them cry the 
louder and louder, and scream as though they 
were frantic. ‘Ugh!’ said the Indian, ‘Him no 
goot.’ 

“The kettles were all alive now, moving and 
echoing. He was more puzzled than before. What 
kind of creatures could these be with great brass 
back and living paws, and full of unheard of 
noises like those? ‘Ugh! ugh!’ said he, just like 
that. The kettles kept moving and sounding, and 
the Indian grew more and more excited as he 
watched them. Suddenly he threw up his great 
arms and turned his back, and,—now it all goes 
from me again." 





“He said ‘Ugh!’ and threw up his arms and 
turned his back,’* prompted aunt. 

*‘And the maid opened the stair door and fired,” 
continued Uncle Zebedee. ‘She drew quickly 
back, and waited for the family to return. The 
children continued to cry. But they were safe, as 
they could not overturn the kettles, and bullets 
could not reach them. The family came in an 
hour in great alarm. They had seen human blood 
in the road, but no Indian. 

“A few days afterward the Indian's body was 
found in some hazel bushes by the brook. It was 
buried in the meadow there, and —’’ 

“The Indian’s grave,”’ said aunt, prompting. 

“Yes, I used to mow over it when I was a boy, 
; and —’’ 

“That is all, Uncle Zebedee, ”’ 
“You've got through now.” 

“Yes, I’ve got through now. I don’t think that 
I shall ever tell that story again — and —"’ 

There was something pathetic, and yet beauti- 
fully prophetic, in the continuance. The slanting 


said aunt. 


half-curtained it now on the outside, and the slant- | down to the foot of the stairs, and looked through | sun shone through the old window, and the chip- 


pering of birds was heard in the fields. 

Uncle Zebedee never-did tell the story again. 
The final conjunction of his long, peaceful life 
came soon after he told the tale to me. The 
violets and mosses cover him in the old Dor- 
chester burying-ground. The old house is gone, 
the two kettles, the gun, and even the gray 
stone from the field that rudely marked the 
Indian’s grave. H{pzEKran BUTTERWORTH. 
——+<@o-—___—__ 


For the Companion. 


VOLTS, AMPERES AND OHMS. 


We now obtain so many of the comforts and 
conveniences of life by the use of electricity, 
that every one should know something of this 
wonderful force, and the principles upon which 
it acts. No one knows what electricity itself 
really is. We only know how to produce it by 
certain methods, and we also know what we 
can do with it when we have obtained it. 

Some of the important facts regarding the 
conduct of electricity may be learned easily and 
thoroughly by careful attention to an explana- 
tion of the units most commonly employed by 
electricians and writers on electricity. 
are the Volt, the Ampere and the Ohm. 

Tue Voit.—This term may be better under- 
stood by comparing the conduct of electricity 
with that of water. Suppose we have a tank 
containing one hundred gallons of water, which 
we wish to discharge through a square pipe one 

inch square, at the bottom of the tank. Sup- 
pose further, that we wish to make the water 
| spout upward. 

For this purpose 
| the pipe is bent 
} as in Fig. 1. N 
| The cause of 
its spouting up- 
ward is the NN 
weight or press- N Z 
ure of the water = 
in the’ tank. 

This pressure is 

reckoned so many pounds to the square inch of 
water. Now, if the tank be placed on the roof of 
| a house, and a pipe of the same size and shape 
brought to the ground, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the water 
will spout up very much 
higher, because there will be 
many more pounds of press- 
ure on account of the height 
of the pipe. The pound per 
square inch is taken as the 
unit of pressure or force of 
water. 

In electricity the unit of 
pressure or force is called a 
volt. 

The word volt does not sig- 
nify a weight, as the word 
‘“pound” does. If you have 
a pound of water you must 
have something to hold it, 
because it has weight, and, 
consequently, occupies some 
| space. But electricity itself has no weight, and, 
| therefore, cannot occupy space. 

When we desire to carry water into a house or 
other building, we do so by means of pipes. The 
| principal supply usually comes from a reservoir, 

which is placed on high ground so as to give the 
| necessary pressure to force the water up to the 
upper part of the houses. If some arrangement 
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Fig. 1. 
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of this kind were not made, we could get no water | 
in our bedrooms, because water will not rise above 
its own level unless it is pumped, or otherwise forced 
up. 

The water cannot escape so long as there are no 
holes or leaks in the pipe, but if there should be the 
slightest crevice in them the water will run out. In 
electricity we find similar effects. Electricity is car- 
ried into houses by means of wires, which are cov- 
ered or insulated with various substances, such, for 
Just as the iron of the pipes | 
prevents the water from escaping, so the insulation 
of the wire prevents the escape of the electricity. 

Now, if we were to cause the pounds of pressure 
of water in pipes of ordinary thickness, to be very 
greatly increased, the pipes could not stand the 
strain, but would burst and the water would escape. 
So it is with electricity. If there were many 
volts of pressure, the insulation would not be suffi- 
cient to confine it, and the electricity would escape 
through the covering or insulation of the wire. 

It isa simple and easy matter to stop the flow of 
water from an ordinary faucet by placing your finger 
over the opening. As the water cannot then flow, 
your finger is what we will call a non-conductor, and 
the water will be retained in the pipe. 

We have similar effects in electricity. If we place 
some substance which is practically a non-conductor 
or insulator, such as rubber, around an electric wire, 
or in the path of an electric current, the electricity 
actuated by the volts of pressure cannot escape, 
because the insulation keeps it from doing so, just 
as the iron of the pipe keeps the water from escap- 
ing. It will be seen that the volt does not itself 
represent electricity, but only the source of electrical 
force,—the pressure which causes a stronger or a 
weaker current through the wires. 

We might mention, as another analogy, the press- 
ure of steam in a boiler, which is measured or cal- 
culated in pounds to the square inch, just as the 
pressure of water is measured. So, we might say 
that one hundred pounds steam pressure 
through the medium of a steam engine to drive a 
dynamo, could thus be changed to electricity at one 
hundred volts pressure. 

THE AMPERE.—In comparing the pounds pressure 
of water with the volts of pressure of electricity, we 
used as an illustration a tank of water containing 
one hundred gallons, and we saw that this water had 
a downward force or pressure in pounds. Let us 
now see what this pressure was acting upon. 

It was forcing the quantity of water to spout 
upward through the end of the pipe. But the whole 
of the water could not be forced at once out of the 
end of the pipe. The pounds pressure of water 
acting on it would force it out at a certain rate, let 
us say at the rate of one gallon a minute. This 
would be the rate of the flow of water out of the 
tank. 

Thus there is a second unit to be considered in 
observing the discharge of the water tank. By the 
first we ascertain the force or pounds of pressure, by 
the second the rate at which the water was being 
discharged per minute by that pressure. By the use 
of this unit we express the fact that a certain quan- 
tity will pass out of the pipe in a certain time if the 
pressure is steady. The quantity depends, of course, 
on the size or friction resistance of the pipe. 

In electricity, the volts of pressure act so as to 
force a given current to flow through the wires ata 
certain rate per second, and the rate at which it flows 
is measured in amperes. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that an elec- 


instance, as rubber. 





too 


used 








no resistance to that quantity, and put it from one |tree or bush, or go inside a door. 


side of the battery to the other. A large current 
will flow at once and tend to exhaust the battery. 
This is called a short circuit, because there is little or 
no resistance, and it provides the current with an 
easy path to escape. 

As the subject of resistance is one of the most 
important in electricity, we will give one more ex- 
ample, because if one obtains a good understanding 
of this principle, it helps to a comprehension of the 
whole subject. 

To come back to our tank, which we will suppose 
filled once more. When the tap is first opened, the 
water spouts high, but as the surface is lowered, the 
pressure becomes less, and the water does not spout 
so high. 

So, if it were desired to keep the water spouting 
up to the height it started with, we should have to 
keep the tank full, and thus maintain the same 
pressure all the time. And if we should want the 
water to spout still higher, we should have to use 
other such as a force-pump, to obtain a 
greater pressure. 

But if we were to use too many pounds pressure, 
it would force the quantity of water more rapidly 
through the pipe, and would cause the water to 
become heated, because of the resistance of the pipe 
to the passage of the quantity acted upon by so great 
a pressure. 

Something like this happens in electricity, but in 
this case the wire itself becomes heated, because 
some of the electricity is turned into heat and lost. 
If a wire were too small for the volts pressure and 
amperes of current of electricity, the resistance of 
such wire would be so great that it would become 
red-hot and perhaps melt. Electricians are, there. 
fore, careful to calculate the resistance of wires 
before putting them up, especially when they are for 
electric lighting, in order to make allowance for the 
amperes of current to flow through them, so that 
but little of the electricity will be turned into heat, 
and thus rendered useless for their purpose. 

The unit of resistance is called the Ohm, pro. 
nounced like home without the h. 

All wires have « certain resistance per foot, vary 
ing with the nature of the metal used and the size 
of the wire, that is to say, the finer the wire the 
greater number of ohms resistance it has to the 
foot. W. H. MEADOWCROFT. 





means, 
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For the Companion. 


ABOUT BEE-STINGS. 


“Why are you covering up your hands, Jennie?” 
I said to a young lady one day, as she was going 
through a beautiful patch of golden-rod. She replied, 
“The bees are so thick on this golden-rod, I’m afraid 
they’ll sting my hands.” 

“Don’t feel the least uneasiness,” said I; “you 
can’t get one of those bees to sting you, unless you 
catch it and pinch it.” 

“Is that possible?” said she, as she somewhat 
hesitatingly unwrapped her hands. Then after a 
little she said, ‘What a feeling of relief it is, to be 
rid of the dread I had.” 


Thousands of persons suffer from unnecessary 
nervous dread of bees and other stinging insects, for 
lack of a little knowledge of the habits of these 
insects. 


A bee will sting in defence of its home or 
its life, but otherwise 
it is as harmless as a 





tric lamp requires « pressure of one 
hundred volts, and a current of 
one ampere to light it, we should 
have to supply a current of elec- 
tricity flowing at the rate of one 
ampere, actuated by an electro- 
motive force of one hundred volts. 

We repeat, that while the volt 
does not represent any electricity, 
but its pressure, the ampere repre 
sents the rate of flow of the current 
itself. 

THE OumM.—To return to 
our tank of water illustra- 
tion, the pressure will dis- 
charge the water at a cer. 
tain rate through the pipe. 

Now, if we fix two dis- 
charge pipes to the tank, 
the water will run away 
much more quickly. The 
reason why one pipe will 
not discharge the water as 
quickly as two, may be ex- 
pressed by saying that the 
pipe offers resistance to the 
passage of the water. 
admit only so much water through it at a time. 

When there are two pipes, the resistance to the | 
pressure of water is diminished, and the tank will | 
more quickly be emptied. 

Now while water has substance and weight, and 
therefore occupies some space, electricity has neither 
substance nor weight, and does not occupy any space ; 
consequently, in order to carry electricity from one 
place to another we do not need to use a pipe, which 
is hollow, but we use a solid wire. These solid wires 
have a certain amount of resistance to the passage 
of the electricity, just as the water pipe has to the 
water, and, as in the case of water, the effect of the 
resistance to the passage of electricity is greater if 
you pass a larger quantity through than a smaller 
quantity. 

If you are to carry a current of electricity to a 
certain distance, and for that purpose use a wire, 
















It can, at a given — safety, 


fly. If you see a bee 
working on a flower, 
slip your hand over it 
so as to enclose it in a 
kind of little box, but 
without pinching it, 
and it will try its best 
to get out at every crack 
and crevice, but will 
never offer to sting. I 
have tried it scores of 
times. 

If a bee chances to 
get in the house, don’t 
be alarmed. It is more 
anxious to get out, 
than you are to be rid 
of it. You may strike 
at it or do what you 
please, and it will not 
in the least resent the 


hold of it and pinch it. 
Then it seems to feel that its lifeis in danger, and 
stings for the sake of getting free. 

But whether you can go near a hive in perfect 
depends somewhat upon circumstances. 
There is a great difference in the dispositions of 
different colonies. The bees in a hive, together with 
their queen, constitute a colony. I have seen a colony 
so sour in disposition, that merely to walk near their 
hive was the signal for an attack, and I have had a 
few so savage, that I have felt obliged to kill their 
queen and give them another, who would raise a 
better-natured progeny. 


you might sit by the hive and watch them all day 
long without the slightest fear. Jarring their hives 
or blowing the breath into them would arouse them 
to the defence of their home. When bees are very 
busy gathering honey, they are little inclined to sting, 
and they are usually at their worst in the autumn 
when the flowers cease to yield honey. Their hives 
are then filled with stores, and they are constantly 
irritated by the attempts of robber-bees to break into 











there will be a certain amount of resistance in that 


wire to the passage of the current through it; but if | 


you use two or more wires of the same size or one 
large wire, the resistance will be much less, and the 
current will flow more easily. 

Suppose, that, instead of emptying the water tank 
from the roof through the pipe, we had turned the 
tank over, and let the water all pour out at once 
down to the ground. That would dispose of the 
water very quickly and by a short way, because there 
would be no resistance to its passage to the ground. 


Now, suppose we have an electric battery capable | 


of giving a certain current, say, one of five amperes, 
and that we take a large wire that offers practically 


their well-filled larders. 

A robber-bee is simply one which has got into the 
habit of making a living by dishonest means, and 
once she forms the habit of stealing, like a robber of 
the human family, she is never likely to return after- 
ward to honest work. It is astonishing with what 
| agility these robbers clude pursuit and capture. 

But to return to the matter of stinging. 
are near a hive, and the bees come at you in a threat- 
ening manner, don’t strike at them or make any 
quick motions. That is the surest way to anger 
them, and make them sting you. Merely hold down 
| your head and walk away, and the bees will leave 
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A veil made | to the shoulder, and lasted two or three days. After 


something like a bag with both ends open, or, | receiving thousands of stings, the first pain of a sting 
indeed, any veil that covers the entire face and head | is, perhaps, just as severe as ever, sometimes making 


is a safeguard. Even if there are holes in the veil 
through which a bee can enter, if one gets in, it 
immediately forgets its anger in its anxiety to 
escape from the net in which it finds itself, and is in 
no disposition to sting. 

I have often had across bee inside my veil fora 
quarter of an hour, when busy at my work, as peni- | 


| tent as you please, and promising all sorts of good | 


| behavior if I would only release it, but the minute I | 


assault unless you catch | 


If you | 


raised my veil to free it, unless I was very lively in 
putting down the veil again, I would be stung for 
my kindness. 


A great many cures are recommended for a bee-! Maine. 
sting, but old bee-keep- 


ers are pretty well 
agreed that they are all 
useless. The chief thing 
is to get rid of the sting 
as quickly as possible, 
for the bee generally 
leaves the sting in the 
wound, and with it the 
poison-bag, which con- 
tinues to pump in the 
poison for a consider- 
able time. 

Naturally, one grasps 


the sting with the 
thumb and finger to 


pull it out, but in doing 
so, the poison-sae is 
grasped, and its poison 
squeezed into the 
wound. Instead of do- 
ing this, scrape off the 
sting with the blade of 
a knife or the finger- 
nail. If you must do something in the 
way of a cure, perhaps nothing is 
better than to apply some well-moist- 44 
ened clay or mud. 





Now that the sting is out, it may be well to take a ' 





look at it. It isa simple and innocent-looking affair, 
having the appearance of a slender thorn about an 
eighth of an inch long. 
| of high power, however, it is seen to be a complex 


Viewed under a microscope | 


instrument of three parts, a sheath and two spears | 


|or darts. When a bee thrusts its sting into the 
flesh, the point of the sheath first enters, and some 
| microscopic barbs pointing backward like the barbs 
of an arrow-head or a fish-hook, prevent its with 
drawal. 


A ea" «=. 
== —, 


The two barbed spears of a bee-sting. 














Then one of the spears, as A in the figure, is thrust 
out of the sheath, and its barbs take hold upon the 
flesh, while the spear B emerges from the sheath and 
plunges in a little deeper than A, then A goes beyond 
| B, and so on alternately till the sting isin full length. 


me groan aloud, especially if no one is within hear- 
ing; but it is all over ina minute or two, there is 
seldom any swelling, and if I should be stung half a 
dozen times before breakfast, at noon I could not tell 
which hand had been stung. C. C. MILLER. 


— i ——— 


For the Companion. 


TWO UNINVITED GUESTS. 


The farm-house of Mr. Sampson Wales is situated 
in a sparsely-settled district of Washington County, 
The family consists of Mr. Wales, his wife 
and three children, 
Rose, Ezra and Henry, 
aged fifteen, fourteen 
and eleven respective- 
ly. 

On the last day of 
December, Mr. Wales 
and his wife set off to 
visit a brother who 
lives in one of the coast 
towns of that county, 
in response to an invi- 
tation to a New Year’s 
family reunion and din- 
ner. Forthe children’s 
New Year’s dinner, 
they provided a nice 
sparerib, and had given 
them permission to kill 
alarge rooster. Sothe 
young folks had no 
need to fear a scarcity 
of meat. 

The weather turned 
unusually warm about New Year’s, as_ will 
be remembered, and the sparerib, which had 
been frozen up in a box packed with snow, 
thawed out so much, that the prudent Rose 
deemed it best to hang it up in the cellar. The 
rooster, his decapitation having taken place, was 
hung up beside the pork. 

The house had been banked up with chip-dirt 
from the wood-yard for several weeks, but on ae- 
count of the warm weather the outside bulkhead 
had not yet been battened down, and that afternoon 
Ezra and Henry took eight bushels of potatoes out 
of the cellar, and hauled them to the country store a 


| few miles distant, to exchange for raisins, nuts and 


— 


What I have called the sheath of the sting, is, | 


| Strictly speaking, 
| not a sheath at all, 
but a kind of sup- 
porter for the two 
spears, for by look- 
ing at the figure 
| showing asting cut 
| crosswise, it will be 
| seen that the sheath 
does not enclose the 
spears as the scab- 
bard does a sword, 
| but the spears lie 
| against it, held in place by avery delicate mechanical 
device. 
Each spear, as shown in the figure, has a groove 
running its entire length, into which fits a guide-rail 
|upon the sheath, and this guide-rail is dovetail in 


su 





Cross sec 





‘tion of sting. 
SH, sheath; SP, SP, spears; BB, 
barbs; P, poison channel. 








direction of the length of the sting, but can only 
move with the sheath in any other direction. 
The powerful little muscles that work these spears 
keep busy at their work for some time after the bee 
leaves its sting in the flesh, and it looks somewhat 
|}odd to see the sting 
although no bee is near it. 

Somehow, from what has been said, one gets the 
| impression of considerable size to these parts of the 
| sting. Occasionally, in extracting a sting, one of 

the spears has been left in the flesh, and it looks like 
| the finest kind of a hair, scarcely visible to the 

naked eye. Think of the delicacy of construction 
| that allows this to be hollow, for the three parts of 
the sting are hollow to give greater strength for the 
amount of material used, and to have a groove on 
| its side, and tiny holes drilled between the barbs to 
| distribute the poison in the flesh. 
| Many persons consider the sting of the bee a very 
| undesirable appendage, and the attempt has been 
|} made to domesticate a stingless bee which inhabits 


Other colonies would be so gentle in behavior, that | South America, but it has not been found profitable. 


In a state of nature the bee would be quite helpless 
against marauders, which might desire to appro- 
priate its garnered sweets, and even in domestication 
it would be difficult to substitute any better protec- 
tion against thieves. 

Bees seem to appreciate the treatment they receive, 
| for while rough handling and quick motions are 
| promptly resented, a gentle operator with slow and 
| careful movement seems to command their respect. 

A little smoke blown upon them generally has a 
subduing effect. If their home is to be burned up 


they must make haste to their honey sacs to be ready | 


to move out. A shower of sweetened water has the 
| Same effect, for they cannot resist the temptation to 
| fill up on the tempting sweet, and a bee with a full 
honey sac is said never to volunteer an attack. 


with bees on a cool day or at night, or in fact, at any 
time when they are not freely flying. 

After receiving many stings, however, the system 
becomes habituated to the poison. Years ago, a 


shape, so that the spears may move freely in the | 


regularly pulsating away, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The experienced bee-keeper prefers not to meddle 


other rareties. For the children were planning to 
invite their young neighbors, for a party, the next 
evening. 

After getting up the potatoes, the lads had left the 
outer bulkhead door open, thrown back; but at the 
foot of these outside stairs there were two folding 
doors so hung as to swing inward only, and return 
by their own weight against an upright bar. Thus 
the cellar was kept closed from the outer air. 

The boys were rather late in getting home. As the 
horse was away, they were obliged to use a yoke of 
steers and an ox-sled to haul their potatoes, and it 
was after dark when they returned. Consequently 
they forgot to close down the bulkhead door, or, if 
they thought about it, decided that it was not neces. 
sary to close the cellar in such warm weather. 

The evening and night passed as usual without 
incident, and the next morning Rose, thinking of 
her “party” preparations, was early astir,long before 
daylight, indeed. The two boys were still soundly 
asleep. 

Rose first kindled her fire, and, after preparing 
breakfast, with a small lamp in her hand, started to 
go down the inside cellar stairs to fetch up the 
rooster, having in mind to singe the fowl. But before 
she was half-way down the stairs, a sudden loud 


| clatter among the bins and barrels in the cellar 


startled her. At the same moment her ears were 
saluted by a sharp bark and a snarl, and her nose 
by a peculiar musky odor. 

In alarm and surprise the girl retreated up the 
stairs, shut the cellar door and ran to call the boys. 

“There’s a dog or something in the cellar,” she 
exclaimed, “I’m afraid he’s got our rooster and 
sparerib!”” 

“A dog!” cried Ezra, contemptuously. 
why didn’t you drive him out?” 

“Rose got scared!’ echoed Henry. 

“T don’t know certain that ’tis a dog,” said Rose, 
“you come along down here and see.” 

The boys soon appeared on the scene, and Ezra to 
show his superior courage, seized the lamp and a 
stick of wood, and went down the cellar stairs 
shouting, ‘““‘What are ye about here, you cur?” 
Then hearing a scurry and rattle among the barrels, 
he flung the stick of wood that way and shouted 
again, “Out of this, you sneakin’ cur!’ 

The words had barely left his lips, when he was 
knocked completely off his feet by some heavy, furry 
body which seemed to launch itself like a thunder- 
bolt from out the darkness! The lamp flew out of 
his hand and was extinguished. A yell of sudden 
terror escaped him, and, at the same moment, there 
dashed up the cellar stairs, in the very faces of Rose 
and Henry, who were peering alarmedly down, a 
fiery-eyed, snarling and hissing beast which, to their 
startled vision, looked as large as a calf! 

It went fairly over their heads, before they could 
jump away, acreature that seemed to be all eyes, 
teeth and claws. Like a flash it cleared the table, 
dashed around the kitchen and espying the open 
chamber door, disappeared up the chamber stairs 
before they had a chance to draw breath. 

Ezra, who had lost no time getting out of the cellar, 
as soon as he could regain his feet, now appeared, 
crying out that the animal must be a catamount. 
They hurriedly closed and barricaded the chamber 
door, but had scarcely done so, when a sharp yelp 
from the cellar came to their ears. 

“Goodness me! there’s another one down there!” 
cried Rose, and then they made equal haste to close 
and fasten the cellar door. 

With one “catamount” in the chamber and another 
in the cellar, the young Waleses can be excused for 
being greatly excited, particularly as they had hardly 
barricaded the cellar door, when a crash of glass in 


“Well, 


| sting on the hand would make my hand swell so that | the chamber made them sure that the one upstairs 
you, especially if you go among the branches of a | I could not close it, and the swelling extended even| was attempting to leap through the small chamber 
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and fall down outside. Owing to the small size of 
the panes and the strength of the sash, the animal 
did not succeed in escaping, although the children 
earnestly hoped that he would do so, and take his 
departure. Too afraid to venture out they remained 
shut up in the kitchen until it was light. Rose then 
despatched Ezra to the neighbors for assistance, and 
in about an hour he returned, accompanied by ten or 
twelve men and boys abundantly armed with guns 
and hay-forks. | 
A ladder was set up at one of the two gable win- 
dows of the chamber, and a man having ascended | 
with a double-barrelled gun heavily loaded, shot the 


imprisoned animal through this window, as it sprang will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


up against the opposite window. It proved to be White Mountain Freezer Co., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. Ww s 
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Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion | 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. | 
Will freeze in half the time of | 
d any other eezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, ete., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 
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not a panther, but a very large Canada lynx of fine 
pelage. 

The attention of the hunters was next turned to 
the cellar. Several of the party entered it by the | 
bulkhead stairs with guns and lamps, and after a | 
cautious search they found not another lynx, as they | 
had expected, but a very beautiful silver-gray fox | 
hiding behind a row of barrels! 

That two animals of such dissimilar and mutually 
hostile disposition, should have come along and 
trapped themselves in the cellar, by means of those 
inward-swinging doors on the same night, was con- 
sidered a very singular circumstance. 

Nothing remained of the New Year’s rooster and 
spare rib save the bones, but as the silver fox pelt 
and the lynx skin proved to be worth nearly fifty 
dollars, the Wales young folks did not esteem it a 
bad exchange, and they had their party that night, 
despite the adventure. 





| 
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OBEDIENT. 


“Don’t excite and exhaust yourself by reading 
novels,” said a serious neighbor to a nervous invalid, 
and she continued her lecture until the patient found 
space to protest that novels bored her, and her | 
favorite dissipation was darning the family stock- 
ings. Thus are we sometimes warned against the | 
vices which have never tempted us, until, perhaps, 


we embrace them through very curiosity. | 





“One cigat only after dinner,” said the doctor, 
adding a strict injunction against excess. | 
After a few days the patient returned to the doc- 

tor’s office to report progress. 
“Well,” said the physician, “have you adhered to 
my orders about smoking?” | 
“Yes, doctor,” was the reply, “but I have always | 
been sick afterward.” | 
“surely, then, you cannot have confined yourself | 
to a single cigar!”’ | 
“Oh yes, I have; but you see, doctor, I never | 
smoked before, and if you don’t object, I should | 
rather try something else.” 





What the watch is to time the STANDARD THER- 
MOMETER is to temperature. [Ade. 
—_—_—_~—_——_ 

The Best Worm Medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 





SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE 











ff 
Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. | 
Any Lady Gan now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Beware of Tin and Paste- 
















Pat. 1879-1885, 6 
- 1885-1886, (F 


on the Tailor’s Square 
“poeqUBA s{BA]e su OYs 
sUYA Jone sf 4; faoyuUesOIg 
anok 03 8]y} Moyg ‘UIBpEy_ 


The Only Improvement 
Ever Invented, 








GS ee —————— Eiri 
Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
All First-class Dress-makers are adopting this Wonder- 
ful Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WEST MTH ST., NEW YORK. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE, 
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$3 os H OE LaDtes. 


Best material, best style, best fitting in the 
world. Ask your dealer to show you a pair. They are 
made of the best kid that can be produced in this coun- 
try, none but experts can tell them from the genuine 


French article. The only $3 shoe for Ladies in the 
world with smooth inner soles, having no tacks or wax 
thread to hurt the feet or soil or injure the finest hose, 
and are as flexible as hand-sewed shoes. For style, easy 
fitting and durability they are equal to shoes that cost 
from $5 to $6, your dealer does not keep them or any 
of the kinds I advertise, take no other make, but send 
to me for order blanks that give full instructions how to 
get a perfect fit by mail direct from my factory, postage 
free. The price must be enclosed with all orders. No 









shoes sent without the money. If eg have a copy of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION of Jan. 24, you will not need 
to send for order blanks, as my advertisement in that 
number shows the engravings of the shoes and full in- 
structions how to order. Please keep that issue and 
show it to your friends who may want to 4 a pair. 
Address, W. L. DOUGLAS, 148 Pleasant Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 





THE. = 
| FINEST LINE ER ae cal 
. Illustrated ~ 
lerge MS etalogue Free ~ 
POPE -MPG-Co-—- - . 
BOSTON- NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


creamer 


The Jemess-Miller Model Bodice. 


Patent applied for. 
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This Garment meets the wants 
of those who desire something 
in a Boned Waist to take the 
\ place of the Corset, and is mod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure. 

Manufactured in two quali- 
ties of white material, 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. : 

Siem Gis Senden © PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

lace and drawing ribbon, esteem in which the CuTIcURA REMEDIES are 

the latter giving a dainty finish | held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

and providing a means formak- | been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 

ing the Yoke fit neatly. eee. con ee diseases of the skin, scalp and 
The Front is buttoned en ae eS — 7 : 

= CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 

and the Back laced. an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 






7 


Cuticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





rom Pimeces to ScroruLas 








Sizes kept in Stock are: nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
Gores bust,) to and inclu- | fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
g (82 waist, 42 bust). ekin and blood disease, from pimples te scrofula, | 
Sold everywhere. rice, CUTICURA, 50e.: SOAP, 25e.; 
PRICES. t RESOL T, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRuG AND 
Style 701, Regular Length, American Coutil (white only) ,$1.75. | CreMIcAL Co., Boston, Mass. i 
w 01, Long Waist, “ % “ 2.00. Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 





“710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, 
“ 710, Long Waist pute: 


" 
In stating size, tal 


“ “ 
~ 2.25. t= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin U2 

50. | eer prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. ss 
snug measure around the waist 
and order one size smaller. 


Will be sent by mail, postage ypropass. on receipt of the ea 
price. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, 
GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


NTENTS: mpeete and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint_a twin disorder, 


Cc. BATES 3 Constipation a result_of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 


REFOR 47 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. | Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
a Agents Wanted. JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


Success In Field Sports 


Demands muscular vigor, quickness of eye, and clearness of 

brain —in other words, pure blood nourishing every organ and 

fibre of the body. This is why tennis-players, ball-players, and 
>, all athletes prefer 


Ce a 
Se Ayer’s Sarsaparil 
re yers oarsapariiia 
Af . a: 
to any other, as an invigorator 
and blood-purifier. It removes 
that tired feeling, restores to the 
‘oe system the waste which it suf- 
) =, ¢fers through over-exercise, stim- 
@-% ulates the digestive organs, and 
vy * makes the weak strong. Ladies, 

4 especially those who are easily 
y™~ ~ fatigued, find Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
asm to be an excellent tonic. 
nee _ “Some time ago I found my system en- 
CC} tirely run down. I had a feeling of con- 
stant fatigue and vow pep and very little 
ambition for any kind of effort. A friend 
advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
which I did with the best results. It has 
done me more good than all other medi- 
cines I have ever used.”—F. MELLows, 
162 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 

*“*My daughter, now 21 years old, was 
in perfect health until a year ago when 
she began to complain of fatigue, head- 
‘ ache, debility, dizziness, indigestion, and 
loss of appetite. I concluded that all her 
: complaints originated in impure blood, 
and induced her to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon restored her 
blood-making organs to healthy action, and in due time re-established her former 
health. I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for the lassitude and 
debility incident to spring time.”—NatTHan S. CLEVELAND, 27 East Canton st., 
Boston, Mass 

“I _suffefed from headache, indigestion, and debility, and scarcely had 
strength to drag myself about the house. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has worked a 
marvelous change in my_case. I now feel as strong and well as ever.” — Mrs. 
M. M. Lewis, A st , Lowell, Mass 

“T have found great relief from general debility in the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
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Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
ive cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
= mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, and we will send 
he braces at once, and make you a’ subscriber for one 
ear. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus- 
rated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address, 
emorest Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 


parilla. It tones and invigorates the system, regulates the action of the digestive 
and assimilative organs, and vitalizes the blood. It is, without doubt, the most 


reliable blood-purifier yet discovered.”-—H. D. Jounson, JR., 383 Atlantic ave., 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Th e 8 e st Dr e Ss si n Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores the color to gray 

Ss hair; promotes a fresh and vigorous growth; 
prevents the formation of dandruff; makes the hair soft and silken, and imparts a delicate and 
lasting perfume. It is the “ideal” hair-dressing. 


Prepared by Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Ayer’s Hair Vi gor 





F or Window Shades Use 





By new process of dyeing all colors are made and war- 
ranted positively sun-fast. Made in all new and 
desirable colorings, from 30 to 72 inches in width. Ask 
your dealer for them, If he does not keep them, write 
| to us, mentioning this poper, and we will mail you ‘ 
FRERE, a tape measure (handy in every household), to- 
gether with a sample book, showing quality, etc. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 
Makes 7 
The Weak 
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With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks, 


hurt the wear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 
with 7 year’s} 


the lacer will 
never pull out 
nor stain the 
clothing. 


Hel 
BALL'S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO, . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


HIRES | 


25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER} 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


WAKES FIVE CALLOVE 
LOU 100 DAME 



































The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK inthe world. TRYST. 4 





Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 4 


_ ©. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL q 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 

itive st h, when the plain oil é 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- q 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa. 4 
vation in the world for the relicf and cure of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, i 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, i 
— and = hee COUCHS, 
great remedy for Consumption, and 
Wasting in Children. ” Sola by all Druggiste 





























BAD EYES. 


Many are the social drawbacks attendant on near- 


sightedness. There is probably no person thus af- 
flicted who has not at some time cut his best friends, 

and killed possible acquaintanceship by failing to/ 
recognize some one to whom he has been recently | 
introduced. 

A very nervous and sensitive gentleman, who can 
literally see little more than ‘fan inch before his 
nose,” says he has far less to regret from his failures 
to salute acquaintances than from his attempts at | 
atonement, after inevitable mistakes. The history | 
of one morning’s blunders may suffice to show the 
disabilities under which he struggles. 

On the way down town he met his sister, who at 
once stopped him, exclaiming, ‘Why, Henry Gilbert, | 
how could you fail to recognize Mrs. Miles? You | 
have just passed her, and I suppose she didn’t bow | 
because there wasn’t even a gleam of recognition on 
your face.” 

“Dear, dear! have I actually made such a blunder?” | 
said poor Henry. “And I am particularly anxious | 
to be on good terms wi.h her husband. But they’re 
new-comers in town, how could I be expected to 
know her, when I’ve only seen her twice?” 

“On the other hand, she can’t be expected to make 
allowance for you, not knowing you are near- 
sighted,” said his sister, severely. “Now, Henry, do 
keep a lookout for people, and try not to make any 
more mistakes for twenty-four hours.” 

Henry went on his way with a heavy heart, but 
when he entered a horse-car that noon, it was with 
a thrillof elation that he saw Mrs. Miles established 
in one corner. To gain a seat beside her, and begin | 
ingratiating overtures, was the work of an instant. 

“Good-morning,” said the repentant one, taking 
off his hat with more than ordinary deference, 
“What a lovely day! I’m sure you’ve been shop 
ping.” 

The lady only looked at him, but her silence hardly 
surprised her companion, so absorbed was he in 
zealous effort. 

“Ladies are such privileged beings,” he went on. | 
“Think how charming it is to go about buying silks 
and ribbons, instead of sitting all day in a stuffy 
office, like us humdrum men.” 

The lady moved as far from him as convenience 
would admit, but still she did not speak. 

“I saw your husband this morning,” volunteered | 
Mr. Gilbert. 

“T have no husband,” she announced, coldly. 

He looked her full in the face. 

“Bless me!” gasped he. “I believe you are not | 
Mrs. Miles after all!” 

“TI certainly am not.” 

Mr. Gilbert apologized, and left the car at the next 
corner. There, face to face, he met a lady who 
looked so familiar that, in pure despair, he took off | 
his hat to her, only to be requited by a surprised and 
distant bow. 

“That was a mistake, too,” groaned he. “Evi- 
dently I didn’t know her, and she thinks I meant to 
be impertinent.” 

He rushed on to seek the shelter of his own walls, 
and as he entered the gate, a lady passed by on the 
other side of the street. 

“I declare, Henry, this is too bad!” called his 
sister, before he reached the piazza where she was 
sitting, “you have actually cut Mrs. Miles again! 
There she goes down the street, and you had all the 
chance in the world to bow, or even run over to her 
and apologize.” 

“Susan,” said Mr. Gilbert, transfixing her with a 
desperate glance, ‘‘never dare to mention Mrs. 
Miles’s name to me again!”’ 














Send postal to Beacon, Boston, Mass., for free sam- 
ple copy. Read their excellent chidren’ 's column. [Adv, 


—> 
Dr. Swett’s Root Beer pac skages to make the 
great temperance drink are put up only at the Botanic 
Depot, Boston, Mass. Avoid the imitations. [Adv. 


neetidagciainaas 

*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 











$5 % a day. Samples worth 92. 15 FREE, 
ky not under horses’ feet. ite ree ster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., bs ich. 
HEADACHE. CONSTIPATION end SICK 

HEAI ¢ause and Treatment. Send for 


Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 
Full-Sitz, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


&c. in one, 


















Wholesale & Retail. Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
Send for Circulars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. = 


We manufacture a 
GE direct to 


sell 

vate parties and de. 
liver free of charge within 700 miles & Chicago. Send 
for Catalo CH I » Manufacturer, 


SER 
62 and 65 Glybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LAFAYETTE | co LLEGE, 




















Four Courses. — nt. tg ~ Catal y 

ply to J. H. M. KNOX, D. D., oss Stays 
Elastic, able and absolutely unbreak e 
Sold by t e yard. Ask your dealer for ays 





TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
Mexico, ty 





osnia, Van oy 's Land, Ecua- 
dor, Bulgaria, Br. N.B Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
Japan, urkey, &c., 10c. re e new att go Price-list 
Agents wan per cent. commission. 
Standard mT Co., 1115 Bo. BPs Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
CYCLES ,2¥ 4037 
pas Y 

tri CYC every Ame AY m iN rs 





or 2d-hand,lowest prices poe, ol for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria,/u. 


iB 


A CURIOSI 
A Chain 14 inches long made of 38 Taterwoven running 
rings. Amuses both young and old. “The Independent” 
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says it is a “very clever, interesting and ingenious nov- 
elty.” 15 cts, each, two y * cts. Sent by mail, post-paid. 
Wilcox, Critt 
400 RECITATIONS 
AND READINGS. We will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a me book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing °400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St..New York. 
Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
LEA pay oy If your stationer does not 
m, mention THE YOUTH’s CoM- 
PENCILS Px 1 and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
at once, everywhere, an Agent, 
WANTED manor roma". Profitable _ 
iness. Libera Pads 
not necessary. Special inducement a T ACHERS 
and STU NTS for Summer, Give references, 
.H. WOODWARD & CO.,Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 
WANTED for NEW 
100 BOOK-AGENTS PIOTORIAL BOOK. 
Will ws ALARY $50. to $100, PER MONTH, Address 
Wi. D. THOMPSON PUB. CO.,ST.LOUIS,MO, 
N *“ACME”’ 
“aint BICYCLES 
pee: rin. €48 00 se EM f: 
AM ARM t 
FREE OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BUCCIES CARRIACES, 
PHATONS, WAGO ONS. Best in the worlt 
| for the 
CARR 


E ANDE! 
RLAGE CO COMPANY. Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Oct. 16, Sold Everywhere. 
1888. Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
J [By mail 18¢.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 












Ss Your name on this useful article for 
. marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25¢e 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1 00 
"Os yy | EaGLe Stamp Works. New Haven. Cong 


fo REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


AR Corks lifted out whole. 

Mas s Only play to do it. 
a” , Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, lic.) 

715 Washington St., Boston 

Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed. 
135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Central 
America, all genuine, an a stamp album. for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico. 7 ba 8 Ecuador. l0cts.; 5 Peru, 5cts. Sample 


Oke M the larg est stamp journal ‘published sent free. 
J Mekeel, Turner Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


mee ( =. Lavsar Pin C) 
Is Ld best Salty Pan fe in use. Pysnetrom elias side. Send 
“7 receive set of Se ay REE. 
Hi. TWITCHELL & SON, Union City, Conn. 
The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, druggist or 
grocer hasn’t ‘The Nadjy” 
= can get five samples as 
argo as this advertisement by 
= ding your address and 
ree two-cent ag 
H. D. Hi. D. SMITH ¢ eco, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

SHELVES sold in six 
Fy 600 werns. a like it. 
‘yhody t. Agents 
=  beve failed on everything 
else, meet with success selling 
our shelf. Send $2.00 and get 
omnes outfit and prices, and we 
108 SHELF WP'G CO. 
H °F’G co» 

if 70 MainSt. Spring ficld.o ’ 

































No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied ' 5inches in 44 minute. 

Made in 34 the usual time. 

Put on in 46 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
ever 


W15— Washington St., Boston. 


“PARTED BANG?” made of 
natural Curly Hair guaranie 
becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beaut ing Mask, 
with pr reparation, 2; fair 

Josmetic ts, etc. Sent Cc. 0. 














Goods, 

dD. anywhere. Send to'the man- 
ufacturer_ for illustrated rice- 
lists. E. BURNHAM, Chicago. 





THE 


SNELL Greatest inducements to get 


orders for our celebrated Teas, 


MIUM 27. 


Coffees and EMI 


GET PRI PREM 
robe Box Wao. Now Tee N.Y 


ComPany 








by Dr. 
Electro-Magnetic Belt-Tru r ges 
ah oy the only one iD 
enerating a 
Electric ant Ma ‘ io curren nv secie 
ntific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 
. Avoid frauds. Over 9.000 0 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet, Bleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
Dr. a Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW BEST in the 


WORLD. 
TWI LLED: Makes SPLENDID L ACE. 


Put up in Nos, 30-40-50-60, 
bleached and_ white. iid 

FOR CROCHETING. 

M ake 


ook on Crocheting and Knite 
GLASG 












ting with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, or 
send 10 cents for spool of 500 
yards, and 10 cents for book. 
our address slate, ine luding State. 5 CON 
LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 





6 ne Agents you —e their 
- expenses an rofits 
—— ale which double the costs _ 


ey vell. 
PIANOS, $150 to $1600. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 
Bent for trialin your own home 
sy ere Py te buy. te six 


is Smith Piano Co. , 236 B. 21st St., N.7. 


PARISIAN PARLOR oe 





Are plates of silver steel, tempered blue. The tones are ex- 
ceedingly clear,and when played alone, or with other instru- 
ments: pianos, organs, etc., t e effect 
of music. Theyare to learn, and a fine voice 

tuned to concert pitch. t on receipt of price, $2.15, 


C. KITCHING, 100 Market Street, Chicago 


is charming to — 








_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


b 
Co., Mi iddletown, Conn. 


ERSON & HARRIS | 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! | 





1s readily learned = = 
acquired earns 
Theseustly taught d at Bast: 


furnished w nt o Sraior. -: -y hk mo 
logue CARRINGT: S, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


pS OF SPORTS 
AND CAMES, 


A Book that is needed in every house, contains 356 large 
pages, over 8,000 illustrations, beautiful lithograph 
covers and insets. It is the largest, most complete, and 
prettiest book ever published, with prices complete on 
all out and indoor games, novelties, &c. To introduce it 


TELEGRAPH 


man College 





we will send it to any address for the next six months 
for ope fourth its value, by mail, postage paid. 
ws DER, 


2 cts. 
i 2 
can be made 
Rich on his 

a 


ECK & SNY 468 Nassau Street, 


THE BOY 












MP, where ong go, ete. 


E. C. COOK & BRO., 


40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


— “the. ws 


Homtane’e Income 1888: Precious mati, 
$41,000,000; cattle, shee eepad be $18,405,000; agricul- 
tural ~~ Tt $12,000, Use your Government rights. 
and get a free farm from the Great Reservation 0: 
,000,000 acres in the Milk River Valley. Timber, coal, 
good water, rich soil, equally adapted to stock and grain 

raising. Chinook winds make c imate mild in winter. 
| You have a right to Lae acres free. 

tion, maps, etc., apply, to F, i 
Pass. & Tkt. Agt. M. & M. 


AN Wes 















~ 


For further informa- 
, Gen. 





HAVE A REAL 







The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 


ANS 


NS 


ESS — eS ! bicy wie eee. The prices are 
| "Lh t ner. 
3 f \'\ RS “Sen Yom sntelages and 
GIS ki. learn all about it 
| \\ ais Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A PIANO? 


If not, or if yours is unsatisfactory, and sounds like 


AN OLD TIN PAN, 


Why not think about getting a new one? Do notlety — 
ear get accustomed to a worn-out instrument, send 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Filled with valuable information. It costs nothing. 
c. C. BRIGCS & CO., No. 1, BOSTON, MASS. 


A $1285 
















AS riage 


4 ‘and a 
BUA \user usefal articles in the 


iCal 
” COMPANY, Chieago. 


WRITE WITH 


ZINC 
TADELLASENS 


More durable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. 

mind them of A Stationer. Send 10 cents for sam- 
ples of 12 oes $15 oan . ST. PAUL BOOK 
AND STATIONERY CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., New York. (Name this paper.) 


RHEUMATICS@, 
Sciatic Pains 


Rheumatism, Sciatic, Shootin , Shar 
| Muse ular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, 
| and Chest Pains, relieved in one minute by t 


| CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and a Snstentensons 
quing plaster. or At druggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND. CHEmicaL Co., BOSTON. 


BUY THE BEST COOK STOVE. 


NO SMOKE, 
NO SMELL. 
NO SOOT. 
NO ASHES. 


Send for Catalogues and 
terms to Agents, 


National Vapor Stove & Manufacturing 


Successors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
1118 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
















and 
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Co., 










—. or 63 cents for ea and 
we wil i send, = 
Columbia 


r Ce., ! Sole M’fr’s, Boston, M Mass. 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular ag 
also telling how we are ving away any 
pieces you may select in onder to introduce 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano 
ororgan. We publish that very Fopular song, 

THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 


Willis Woodward & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 








and 
tare scile 


lo thelr ir origi Bee ty 











WHITNE 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


BICYCLE! 





MAY 16, 1889. 


>| Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 
Made under U. 8S. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 
If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


pe Rubber Co., Manufacturers, anufacturers, Boston, ras 





{MAY GALAXY OF MUSIC 


contains thirty-six an. pag ry es 


PAGES CES ‘ce CENTS 





music, including the following: 4: Convent 
Slept, Audran; Gift of Flowers, Re CAL: Bell, Gil- 
bert; My Happy Childhood "Home, Allen; The Sea, 
Bonerts; *Twas Only One Short Year Ago, Estabrook ; 
| ay D oes Your Color Come and Go, Ronalds. INST TRU- 
CNTAL: Battle of Waterloo, Anderson; Brunette 
Waltz, Bragg: Farewell Gavotte, Giese; 
Nightmarch of the Brigands, Norris: 
Portland Fancy Dance; Sighing Sor J 
Home, Jungmann: Tally Ho! Rondo, 


1 Noles. All of above in May Number for 

only 10 cents, or one year, $1.00. 

Address, new: ysdealers, or send stamps to 
Galaxy of Music, 408 Wash. St., BOSTON, MASS. 

woopD’s 


Acme Mocha & Java 


COFFEE 
is the perfect ideal of a 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength. If 
Rg ae 

Coffee cut this ‘on 
and insist on having 
this brand. 


Thomas Wood & Co.,Boston. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn ? 

Prospectus of our new work, ‘‘Systematic Short- 
hand,” by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 

















ain-killing, strength- | 


| Self-Wringing Mop. 





186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN,.N. Y. 





(ert 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


veo ys HARMLESS, 


Patented Feb. 19 
1889, 


The Vacuum Tipped Arrow, 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 


Home Amusement. 


Pleases everybody. For sale ey all 
dealers. ailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., PAT’S AND SOLE MFRS., 
Boston, Mass. 


TRIUMPH Moppina 














| Nomore capped hands 
or. back. Saves 
time and labor. Hands - 
| do not touch water. Beting 
| water can be used, also soda, 
l>- lye, &e. ‘Cloths knit 
y a patent process, elastic, 
| easy to wring, absorb water 
| like a sponge. A a 
| labor-saving invention. Ove 
600 sold. Sells ot 
sight. ertence necessary, 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at important centres. £zclu- 
sive Territory. Factory loca- 
ted in N. H. Supply depots 
at important centres. Orders 
filled from nearest Depot. 
Liberal terms. Illustrated circulars free. ELLIOTT 
MAN ‘O., General Surg “Nenad 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, Oh 


Barto \erien A alien 


FUL Ue, UAE = 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA (0. Gire avay 3 Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and pieces, with a1 and 33 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 Bieeee, with $18 & 


White Imported Dinner Sets. . 
Decorated Imported Dinner my 2 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Deco. corated Imported Toilet Sets, 0 ‘pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss mee. Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Bengieg I Saw with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee = Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 fo Thesremed Catalogue, containing 
eomplete Premium an ist.—Mention this pi 60. 
i) 


Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















BEAUTY > POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS JUNEQUALLED| 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 











